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THE FIRST APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAL REP- | 


RESENTATIVES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The proper basis of apportioning or dividing representa- 
tion in political assemblies among the various units entitled 
to membership in such bodies has become one of the most 
difficult questions in the working of representative govern- 
ment. Whether population, or wealth, or social position, 
or profession should be accepted as the fundamental prin- 
ciple, or some basis combining one or more of these, is still 
a mooted question in every civilized country. 

The tendency of late, indeed, has been toward recognizing 
the principle of population as the most important and funda- 
mental one. Of the large nations, however, only France 
and the United States have as yet gone very far toward the 
actual realization of such a principle; while the United 
States, though the first to recognize the principle in the 
construction of its national government, is still very far 
from carrying it to its legitimate consequence. 

So long as representative assemblies were simply a means 
of controlling the government, and confined their functions 
largely to granting or refusing taxes, or vetoing or approv- 
ing laws or codes prev eed prepared by the government, 
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_ was so long the case in England, it made little differ- 
ence how they were constituted. So long as the con- 
trolling classes of society are sufficiently represented by 
typical members, to make sure that the general sense of the 
nation is expressed; so long as the political consciousness : 
of the great mass of the people is still in an undeveloped — 
state, so that the majority of the population is willing that 
the minority should make their laws and administer a 
government: the question of assigning representatives, v 
though not always a simple, is scarcely ever a — 
question. 

As soon, however, as legislatures themselves begin to act 
independently of the government in framing laws and in 
determining policies; as soon as they begin to control and, 
certainly when they begin to make and unmake, the gov- 
ernments themselves, then it becomes a matter of high _ 
importance that every class of the community shall be fairly a 
represented; since in the struggle of interests in such © 
bodies, unrepresented classes are likely to be placed at a 
disadvantage. It is no mere accident that the political con- 
sciousness of the people should have been gradually aroused, _ 
as in England, as a result of this very struggle for repre- 
sentation in an assembly which had come to be the chief 
instrument for lawmaking and law-unmaking. Indeed, this 
very struggle itself had, perhaps, more to do with turning © 
the attention of the various classes concerned to the neces-  —s_| 
sity of taking an active part in politics than any other one | 
circumstance. 

Other elements, however, were also of great importance. 
The whole intellectual movement of the last century in ‘ 
Europe and America was in its political tendencies steadily 
toward the view that every individual member of the nation 
is a citizen and, as such, is entitled to have his interests 7 4 
adequately represented in the lawmaking body of the : 
country. Since the general adoption of the representative “+. 
system in modern Europe, since the era of the French ae 
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Revolution, the tendency has been to realize this principle 
by organizing a legislative assembly in which the nation 
shall be represented on the basis of population, though 
nowhere has this tendency been able to work out its logical 
result. 

The United States in its Federal Government was the first 
nation of any importance to accept fully the principle 
of national representation on the basis of population in 
the constitution of its Lower House. It might have been 
a long time before the nation would have accepted this 
principle had it not been for the peculiar circumstances 
under which the national government was formed. The 
state governments had been largely growths, and slow 
growths at that, and thus had not been compelled to face 
the problem of a readjustment of representation in any acute 
form; but the Federal Government, was a new creation, and 
had to adopt and put in operation some definite principle 
as a preliminary to the organization of the government 
itself. The states have not even yet all modeled their 
governments on the principle then accepted by the nation 
for its federal form, though the example of the latter has 
worked steadily to shape and reshape the former. 

The struggle over the basis of representation in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 was long and acrimonious. 
The fact that colonial governments, later state governments, 
were in existence which had gradually become more and 
more independent of any superior authority, made it impos- 
_ sible to adopt a consolidated national government without 
a struggle, which would probably have resulted in a civil war. 
A federal form with a large degree of state autonomy was 
therefore the only practical form of national government. 
As some of the states were very large and populous, while 
some of them were very small and only thinly populated, it 
- was evident that a national assembly based on population 

alone would not be acceptable and could not be adopted by 
_ the free consent of all the states. The proposition to give 
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to wealth a specific representation commanded practically 
nosupport. The compromise accepted was a double chamber 
system. One House was based on the recognition of the 
political units called states, giving to each state the same 
absolute number of representatives. The other House, while 
recognizing the states as political entities, was based on a 
distribution of members among them according to popula- 
tion. Thus, our House of Representatives was the first 
considerable legislative body in the world based upon a 
numerical representation of the population of the nation. 
Provision was made for keeping the body upon this basis 
by prescribing in the Constitution that a census should be 
taken every ten years, implying thereby, although not 
explicitly commanding it, that a reapportionment of the 
members of this House should be made in pursuance of each 
census. * 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that even in 
the House of Representatives the principle of numerical rep- 
resentation was carried through exactly. The application of 
the principle was confused, and thwarted by two things: 
first, the existence of slavery and the compromises connected 
with it; second, the recognition of the states as political 
units in the distribution of representatives. 

The slaveholders maintained that the slaves should be 
counted in computing the population for purposes of repre- 


*How important such a constitutional provision in regard to the reappor- 
tionment of representatives is to the actual preservation of the numerical principle 
may be seen in the history of the German Reichstag. The German Constitution 
provides fora representation based upon population, but the Reichstag, in the 
actual distribution of its members, is very far from corresponding to such a sys- 
tem. The Parliamentary election law adopted by the German Confederation in 
1867, which in this respect is still in force, adopted a representative unit, or ratio 
of 100,000, which made a House in 1873 of 397 members. The population at present 
is over fifty millions, and would call for a House on the same basis of 520 mem- 

_ bers, but no change has been made since 1867, except such as was occasioned by 

A the accession of the South German States and the annexation of Alsace and Lor- 

- raine. The electoral districts are many of them based upon the provisional 
apportionment of 1848, so that it is not too much to say that the actual distribution 
of members in the German Reichstag of to-day is based upon the distribution made 
fifty yearsago. Thus, although in form it is a House based upon numerical 
representation, it has loug ceased to be such as a matter of fact. 
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sentation. Their opponents objected to this on the ground 
that as slaves were property, pure and simple, and not 
persons, such a scheme would be a practical recognition of 
wealth as the basis of representation, which all parties had 
agreed to reject. Since the insistence by each party on its 
extreme view would have prevented the peaceful organiza- 
tion of a national government, a compromise was finally 
effected, according to which five slaves should be counted as 
three free persons in computing the representative popula- 
tion. Asa part of this compromise, it was further provided 
that direct taxes, before being collected, should be appor- 
tioned among the states on the basis of the representative 
population. 

With the disappearance of slavery, the apportionment of 
representatives became purely numerical in principle so far 
as this feature was concerned, since the actual population was 
now equal to the representative population. But the other 
difficulty in the way of applying exactly the principle of nu- 
merical representation, namely, the recognition of the states 
as such in the process of apportionment, still remained.* 


*It is of course a still more important point in discussing the subject of repre- 
sentation in the United States not to lose sight of the fact that, inasmuch as the 
representation in the Lower House was to be assigned upon the basis of popula- 
tion, while the states were left to determine entirely for themselves who should be 
entitled to take part in the choice of representatives, the question of whether the 
national House was a more or less truly representative body turned always upon 
the policy which the states adopted in regard to the elective franchise. If any 
state limited the right to vote to a small class, or if it intimidated and drove away 
from the exercise of the right to vote any considerable number, it would thereby 
increase the proportional value of each vote belonging to those who possessed the 
franchise, as compared with similar persons in other states. The latter was ex- 
actly what happened at the close of the Civil War in the Southern States. The 
representation was considerably enlarged over what it had been in the days of 
slavery, for five negroes were now counted as five persons instead of three, and as 
the white population determined to prevent negroes from voting, and actually did 
so in those states where their numbers threatened to swamp the white vote, the 
relative power of the white man’s vote was very greatly increased over that of a 
corresponding person in states where no such policy was followed. The same 
thing is accomplished by a law limiting the right to vote to those who can read 
and write, or those who possess a certain amount of property. Thisconsideration, 
although extremely important in a study of the question whether our scheme, as 
at present worked, is a truly representative one or not, does not fall within the 
scope of this paper. 
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The Constitution provides that the total number of repre- 

sentatives shall be distributed first among the states on the 

_ basis of their respective numbers. ‘This means that the 
states themselves are the primary representative districts, 
and that in constructing representative districts, no state 
line should be crossed, that parts of two or more different 
states should not be combined in the process of making dis- 
tricts, etc.* 

A moment’s reflection will make it plain that such a 
provision makes impossible the exact application of the 
numerical principle of apportionment. If it were made the 
duty of Congress: 

1. To determine the number of members in the House of 


Representatives ; 

2. To divide the whole population of the country by such 
number in order to ascertain the number of people entitled 
to a representative; 


*In the early laws regarding apportionment, the states were so plainly regarded 
as the primary representative districts that Congress did not undertake to make 
any other sub-division at all, nor to require the states to make any sub-division. 
The actual sub-division of the states is left entirely to the individual state 
governments; although Congress has since 1842 provided by law that the state 
governments should divide the states into a number of districts equal to the 
total number of representatives to which they are entitled. The history of the 
action of the states in this respect is an interesting one. 

New Hampshire did not sub-divide the state until 1824, when the state was di- 
vided into single member districts for one election. In subsequent elections no 
sub-division was made until after the census of 1840, when the single member dis- 
trict system was adopted and has been observed since. 

Connecticut seems to have followed the general ticket system with no sub-divi- 
sion until 1835. 

Pennsylvania followed sometimes one system and sometimes another, com- 
bining oftentimes several plural member districts with single member dis- 
tricts. 

New Jersey seems to have followed something of the same plan, though it 
adopted the general ticket system from 1813 to 1842. 

Virginia seems to have been consistent in the application of the single member 
district system after the year 1802. 

Georgia seems to have followed the general ticket system, with no sub-division 
into districts until 1843. 

The early states, with the exception of the original thirteen, seem to have fol- 
lowed different systems, but it was evidently taken for granted by all parties that 
the states were allowed by the constitution to do as they chose in this matter, and 
the law that Congress passed in pursuance of the census of 1840, requiring the 
division into single member districts, aroused a great deal of bitter feeling. 
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3. To divide the whole country into a number of districts 
equal to the number of the House, each containing the 
population entitled to a representative; 

And if in doing this, it were authorized to disregard state, 
county, city and other existing lines of political division, it 
might be possible to make an exact apportionment upon the 
basis of numbers. 

If, however, it must regard existing lines, it is evident 
that such an exact distribution will be impossible, owing to 
the fact that members themselves are not divisible, while 
population numbers are not likely to be round. 

In one case only might it be possible, even under such 
conditions, to make an exact apportionment. The case, 
however, is so little likely to occur that it may be dis- 
missed as, practically speaking, impossible. Thus, if the 
population of each state, as ascertained by the census, 
should, as a matter of fact, bear the same exact ratio to the 
entire population of the country as the representatives 
assigned to it bear to the total number of representatives in 
the House; or, to put it differently,—if a common divisor 
could be found which would divide exactly the total popu- 
lation of each state in such a way that the sum of the quo- 
tients would be equal to the total number of members in the 
House, then an exact assignment on the basis of numbers 
could be made under the present Constitution. Thus, sup- 
pose that six states have populations as follows: A, 100,000; 
B, 200,000; C, 300,000; D, 400,000; E, 500,000; F, 600,000; 
and that the number of persons entitled to a representative 
be 100,000; it is evident that an exact assignment could be 
made in strict proportion to population; giving to A 1; to 
B 2; toC 3; to D 4; toE 5; to F 6. But no such exact 
multiples of the unit of representation have ever been re- 
turned by the census or ever will be. There will always be 
remainders after dividing the population of the state by the 
number of people entitled to a representative, and so long 
as this is true, an exact division on a numerical basis is 
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~ 
impossible, if state lines must be observed in the process of 
apportionment. * 

It might seem at first glance as if the assignment of 
representatives, the basis of representation being agreed 
upon, would be a very simple matter;—a mere matter of 
arithmetic, indeed. And so it would, if the national ter- 
ritory could be divided simply with reference to the appor- 
tionment itself; or, if the population numbers of the different 
states would arrange themselves in such relation toeach other, 
and to the population of the union, as a whole, as would enable 
an exact assignment to be made; neither of which supposi- 
tions is realized under our present system as noted above. 
It might seem also as if the question itself would be in any 
case of comparatively little importance, since the difference 
in representation could never amount to so very much after 
all. In the most extreme case, it could only mean that a 
state would have a number of people unrepresented which 
is less than the number entitled to one representative. In 
the case of a large state with many representatives, this 
would become so slight a matter that it might be neglected 
with propriety. In the case of a small state, it would seem 
to be more serious, but as apportionment is often made 
under our system, the unrepresented portion would not 
probably always be large, and a large unrepresented re- 
mainder at one time would be balanced, or offset, by a small 
unrepresented remainder at another. In any case, such a 
state would have relatively so large a representation in the 
Senate, as compared with the other states, that it might well 
be content with being at a little disadvantage in the House. 


*It is worthy of note that exactly the same difficulty has arisen in the discussion 
of assignment of representatives under the minority or proportional representa- 
tion plan among the various parties entitled to representation. If the parties 
would cast their votes in such a way that the number of people entitled to a rep- 
resentative should be exactly contained without remainders in the vote of the 
different parties, then an exact proportional assignment, or distribution, could be 
easily made. But political parties are so obstinate that no such vote casting has 
ever occurred, except in purely hypothetical calculations in academic discussions. 
The method of solving this question has come to be one of the most prominent 
characteristics of different schools of proportional representation. 
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This seems to have been the view of the men who drafted 
the Constitution,—if, indeed, they ever thought of the 
matter at all; for there is no indication that this subject 
was discussed, either in the Constitutional Convention or in 
the ratifying conventions, or in the pamphlet literature of 
the time, either before or after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. It would seem to have been taken for granted that 
after the basis of apportionment were once acccepted, the 
mere details of assignment in accordance with the popula- 
tion would be so simple as to offer no difficulty. 

And yet, the settlement of this question, simple as it 
appears, rocked the Government of the United States to its 
foundation within three years after it was organized. It 
gave rise to the first constitutional debate, in which the 
value of the union itself was openly canvassed. It occas- 
ioned the President and his advisers the greatest anxiety; 
it called forth the first presidential veto; and was finally 
decided in accordance with a principle, which, after being 
accepted for fifty years, was ultimately rejected as being 
unconstitutional and unfair. ‘The subject, therefore, is cer- 
tainly not without interest to the student of political science. 

The first session of the Second Congress of the United 
States met at Philadelphia, Monday, October 24, 1791. One 
of the first subjects of discussion was the apportionment of 
representatives in pursuance of the census of 1790. The 
returns were all completed except those from South Caro- 
lina, which were not finally declared until early in 1792. 

The discussion of apportionment was begun during the 
first week of the session, and continued until the twenty- 
fourth of November, when a bill was passed in the House 
by a vote of 43 to 12, giving to each state in the union one 
representative for every 30,000 of its population, disregard- 
ing any remainders or so-called fractions which might occur. 
The bill was then sent to the Senate. After a fortnight’s 
discussion, on December 8, the Senate by a vote of 13 to 12, 
the Vice-President giving the casting vote, amended the 
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House bill by substituting the number 33,000 for 30,000, 
leaving the rest of the bill unchanged. This the House, 
after a long discussion, refused to accept on December 14. 
On December 15 the Senate, by a vote of 13 to 12, the Vice- 
President giving the casting vote, declared its intention of 
insisting on the amendment. The House again discussed 
the subject at length, ending on December 19, by another 
refusal, by a vote of 32 to 27, to accept the Senate amend- 
ments. The Senate, on December 20, again considered the 
question, but decided by the same vote as before, the Vice- 
President giving the casting vote, to adhere to its amend- 
ment. The House then dropped the matter and the bill 
was thus lost. It is interesting to note that the bill which 
ultimately became a law was this first House bill as amended 
the Senate. 
On January 6, 1792, the House resolved to appoint a com- 
mittee to bring in a bill relating to apportionment. A 
proposition relating to the subject was discussed January 24, 
and a committee was appointed to report a bill according to 
certain directions of the House. The bill was reported 
Thursday, February 7, and, after a discussion which took a 
wide range, it was passed February 21 by a vote of 34 to 16. 
The bill was similar to the first bill passed by the House, 
accepting a ratioof 30,000 to be divided into the population 
of each state, disregarding fractions, in order to determine 
the number of representatives to be assigned to the state. 
Coupled with this, however, was a provision for a new 
census, and a new apportionment in 1797, the House evi- 
dently hoping to persuade the Senate to accept its proposi- 
tion by holding out the inducement of a speedy reapportion- 
ment. 

The Senate discussed the bill from February 21 to March 
12, and passed it on that date by a vote of 14 to 13, amended 
in some important respects. The Senate struck out the 
provision for a new census. The representative number 
30,000, proposed by the House, was accepted, but instead 
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of giving to each state one representative for every 30,000 
and no more, it gave one additional representative each to 
the eight states having the largest remainders or fractions. 
The method pursued in determining the number was not indi- 
cated in the bill, but either of two ways amounting to the 
same thing on the whole may have been pursued. Accept- 
ing 30,000 as the representative unit and dividing it into 
the population of the different states, as indicated by the 
census of 1790, would give a certain number of represent- 
atives amounting in all to the number 112, supposing that 
South Carolina was to have six. Then, adding together the 
remainders, or unrepresented fractions, in the different 
states, it would be found that nearly 260,000 people were 
still unrepresented,—that is, a number equal to somewhat 
more than eight full ratios. Eight members would then be 
distributed, by giving them to the states having the largest 
remainders. 

Another method of reaching the same end would be as 
follows: 

Accepting 30,000 as the representative ratio, it might be 
divided into the total population of the union, which, accord- 
ing to the census of 1790, was 3,615,937, in order to deter- 
mine the total number of members in the House. This 
would give 120. Then dividing the population of each 
state by 30,000, and assigning a number of representatives 
equal to the respective quotients, 112 members only would 
be assigned, leaving eight members, the difference between 
112 and 120, to be assigned to the states having the largest 
remainders. 

The House, after discussing the bill, again refused, by a 
vote of 31 to 30, to accede to the Senate amendments, and 
on the seventeenth of March requested a conference with 
the Senate. A conference committee was appointed, but on 
March 22 it reported in both Houses that no agreement 
could be reached. The Senate then voted to insist on its 
amendments by a vote of 14 to 13. On the next day the 
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House finally accepted the Senate amendments by a vote of 
31 to 29, and on March 28 the bill was sent to the President 
for his signature. 

Having kept the bill as long as he could without its becom- 
ing a law, the President returned it with his veto on April 
5. On the next day an attempt was made to pass it over 
the President’s veto in the House, which failed, since only 
33 votes could be obtained for it, which was not the required 
two-thirds. 

_ The House then, on April 10, drafted a third bill, incor- 
_ porating the principle of the Senate amendment to the orig- 
inal bill as passed by the House, which was accepted by 
both Houses, and signed by the President on the fourteenth 
of April. It provided for giving to each state in the union 
one representative for every full ratio of 33,000 and no more, 
Po a House of 105 members. 
_ The opening debate in the House of Representatives on 
the first bill evidently covered a wide range of considera- 
tions, though the report of the debate in the Annals of 
Beet is so meagre that we cannot be sure of the relative 
prominence which these various considerations assumed in 
the minds of the members of the House, and we are some- 
what dependent on outside sources for an adequate account 
of the course which the discussion actually took. The 

debate was more largely academic in character than at a 

later time, and an air of calmness and deliberation prevailed 

which soon disappeared. 
There seems to have been no difference of opinion at the 
beginning as to the proper method of assigning representa- 
tives. It seems to have been almost taken for granted by 
the members of the House that the first thing to do was to 
decide what number of people should be entitled to a repre- 
sentative, or, in the technical language of the discussion at 
that time, and subsequently, what number should be taken 
for the representative unit or ratio. Having determined 
this, the next step was to divide this number into the 
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representative population of each state, assigning to each 
state a number of representatives equal to the number of 
times its representative population contained the represen- 
tative ratio. The size of the House then appeared by adding 
together these various quotients. As individual representa- 
tives could not be divided, it was evident that any remainder 
left after dividing the representative ratio into the represen- 
tative population of the state would have to be disregarded. 
This remainder came to be known technically as a fraction, 
and was spoken of as an unrepresented remainder, or an 
unrepresented fraction. So evident did it seem to the 
House that this method was a simple, logical and the only 
proper one, that no provision looking to a different method 
of assigning representatives seems to have even been sug- 
gested in this first debate.* 

It is not probable that any other method would have been 
proposed at any stage of the debate if, as a matter of fact, 
the population numbers of the different states had been so 
related to each other that an exact common divisor could 
have been found which, being divided into the population 
of the respective states, would have left no remainders. 
And it was only because the number 30,000, or indeed any 
other number proposed, was so far from being an exact 
common divisor that the question, by what method the 
inequalities of an assignment made upon such a basis could 
be remedied, became a burning one. 

There was a decided difference of opinion in the House as 
to the number of people to be taken as the ratio, and that 
for very different reasons. Some members were in favor of 


* Jefferson in his letter to the President, advising him to veto the bill as it lay 
before him, makes much of this point, and argues that it was not until a later 
period of the discussion, when some members saw a chance to gain something 
for their own states by adopting a different method, that any other plan was pro- 
posed. The answer to Jefferson’s argument is of course plain. The lorger the 
matter was discussed, the plainer did it become that the so-called simple and natural 
method resulted in a decided inequality of representation, and thus in a viola- 
tion of the constitutional rule that representatives should be apportioned accord- 
ing to population. 
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_ fixing upon a relatively large number as the representative 
ratio, thus obtaining a relatively small House; others were 
in favor of taking a small representative ratio, thus obtain- 

ing a relatively large House. The greatest difference, how- 

ever, between the two extreme ratios seriously proposed 
would not seem to us, judged by our present standards, to 
be very much, or the matter whether one or the other was 
taken to be of very great importance. It is difficult for us 
to understand, without an examination of the circumstances, 
how this difference of opinion could have occasioned such a 
tempest as actually arose. The Constitution in Article I, 
Section 2, Clause 3, declares that, ‘‘The number of repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every 30,000, but each 
state shall have at least one representative.’’ 

One or two members proposed a ratio of 50,000, but no 
serious proposition supported by any considerable number 
of members was made looking toward a larger ratio than 
40,000; so that the choice lay between 30,000 and 40,000, 
and a House of 112 members and one of 82, respectively. 

Different members favored taking as the ratio one or 
another of the round numbers between 30, 000 and 40,000 on 
different grounds. Upon dividing the representative popu- 
lation of each state by the round numbers from 30,000 to 
40,000, respectively, it was found that in the case of some 
of these numbers there were fewer remainders and conse- 
quently a smaller unrepresented population than in the case 
of other numbers. That is to say, that some of these num- 
bers were found to be more nearly true common divisors 
than others. The number 33,000 was a favorite unit, because 
it left, relatively speaking, a comparatively small number of 
unrepresented people, while it allowed a considerable increase 
in the size of the House, and those members whose attention 
was fixed upon the question of an equal and fair distribution 
naturally inclined to favor this number. Other members, 
who were impressed by the desirability of having as large 
a House as possible favored 33,000 rather than 40,000, 
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because it gave a House of 105 instead of a House of 82. 
But they favored still more the number 30,000 because it 
gave a House of 112 instead of a House of 105, and they 
were more moved by the advantages of a large House than 
by the disadvantage of a more unequal distribution of a 
members. 

There was another consideration which ought not to ~~ 
lost sight of, for it has been of permanent influence in deter- : 
mining the ratio in every successive apportionment since — 
1792. It was found that, according as one or the other of * 
these numbers was taken as a divisor, one or another state, 
or one or another section, would gain or lose a representa- 
tive, and there is no doubt that this fact had weight with — 
the members of the House in this very first debate, although 
it did not become nearly so prominent as at a later period of © 
the deliberations. 

According to the report of the proceedings, the question ve: 
of the justice or injustice of having large unrepresented 


fractions was raised at a very early period and was evidently 
considered in the committees as well as in the House, in all 


whole subject of fractions hed been iuaeeniiaal threshed out © 
in the first debate, and that no new considerations had been 
introduced of sufficient importance to lead the House to alter 
its mind upon this important subject. 

As to the question of adopting some other method than be 
that of simply dividing the representative ratio into the _ 
various populations, disregarding fractions, which should roll 
come more nearly to producing a distribution of representa-_ 
tives in accordance with population, there seems, as said — 
above, to have been no proposition whatever, for when the _ 
bill came back from the Senate amended by striking out — 
30,000 and putting in 33,000 and the argument was advanced 
that the Senate had been moved to this -; by the fact that 
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much smaller total, Mr. Benson remarked that there was 
another possible way for assigning representatives which, if 
it had been thought of in time, that is during the first debate 
in the House, might have commanded the assent of all the 
members. He then proceeded to set forth a method which 
had been proposed in the Senate as an amendment to the 
bill, but which had been voted down. It was ultimately 
incorporated in the second bill as passed by the two Houses, 
and vetoed by the President. It is fully set forth on page 
11 above. 

The sentiment of the House during this first debate was 
very plainly in favor of the largest House which was allowed 
by the consitutional method of assigning one to every 30,000 
of the population. The debate upon the question of whether 
the House should be a large or small body, although, as said 
above, rather academic and theoretical than practical in 
character, is of interest as throwing some light upon the 
experience of the country in representative institutions up 
to that time. Those who favored a large House argued as 
follows: In the first place, in a country as large as the 
United States was at that time, with a population so scat- 
tered throughout its extensive territory, the only way in 
which a fairly adequate representation could be secured was 
by having a large number of representatives, and, conse- 
quently, a comparatively small body of constituents to each 
representative. It would make but little difference in a 
thickly populated country whether a man represented 30,000 
or 150,000 people, for it would be possible for him to become 
more or less well acquainted with the needs and wishes of a 
very large population. But in a sparsely settled country, it 
would be simply impossible for the representative to get 
over his district in such a way as to obtain an adequate view 
of the conditions, needs, wants and wishes of his constitu- 
ents. It was also urged, that in a small constituency it 
would be possible for the individual members to become 
more thoroughly acquainted with the character and ability 
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of their representative, and they would thus be enabled to 
exercise a more effective check upon his actions. 
It was, moreover, in the opinion of some members, make 
@ 


sary just at this time to build up in the House a make- 
weight against the overwhelming influence of the President 
and Senate. The latter were both removed, by indirect 
election, from immediate control by the people. They had 
both been invested with very superior authority to that of 
the House. By their position, they occupied naturally a _ 
larger place in the public eye, inspired more respect and 
reverence and, by that fact, enforced their will more easily 
as against the House. The only way to remedy this was to 
make the House itself so closely representative of the people, 
so plainly and distinctly a mouthpiece of the popular will, 
as to check, and, if need be, overawe the executive and the © 
Senate. This could not be done with the relatively small 
powers assigned to the House in any other way than by 

making it so numerous that it would become by that encun 
fact more distinctly than either of the other factors the rep- 
resentative of the people. This would enable it to ak 
with authority in any case of dispute between itself and 
other branches of the government. 

There was still another point. It was necessary at the 


share in the choice of this body, and by multiplying the 
members in such a way that they would be enabled to reach 
and influence every citizen of the United States in favor of _ 
the government of which they formed a part. : 
There was, moreover, unfortunately, a very strong popular 
suspicion in the states of the character of the new govern-— 
ment. It was looked upon as likely to become oligarchical 
in its instincts and actions because of its small size as com- 
pared with the large number of people whose interests were 
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to be subserved. ‘The only way to disarm this feeling of 
suspicion and to enlist a public interest and public sup- 
port in behalf of the new government was to show once for 
all that it was to be made popular as rapidly as possible and 
to be kept popular in all time to come. If the tendency 7 
should be to make the House a comparatively small body, 
and keep it so, as the population grew the smaller states 
would even lose representatives absolutely, which could only 
result in rendering them still more restive under the feeling : _ 
that their interests were not being adequately cared for in a 
body which was practically under the control of three or 
- four of the larger states. 
q ‘ There was another, and perhaps a no less important con- 
7 sideration. The people of the country were used to large 
representative chambers. They had experienced in their 
own history how the English government, when it was con- 
cerned about diminishing the share of the people in the 
government of the colonies, always made as its first step a 
: reduction in the number of representatives chosen by the 
people. They had, consequently, come to feel that popular 
safety and popular liberty lay in a numerous representative 
branch. The legislatures in all of the states were larger than 
the House of Representatives. From one to four hundred 
was no uncommon number. Having worked out in their 
own experience chambers of such size, they would naturally 
7 look in the national chamber for some expression of this 
same experience. 

Finally, entirely aside from the arguments which might 
be advanced in favor of a large House, there was no doubt 
whatever that whether reasonable or unreasonable there was 
a strong popular demand for as large a House as the Consti- 
tution would allow, and that this demand must be met. 

That there was such a demand was evident from the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

The discussion in the Constitutional Convention itself 
showed that there was very general suspicion and hesitancy 
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in the way of allowing the Congress to decide this matter for 
itself. And during the discussion upon this subject, although 
it was proposed to limit the size of the House by constitu- 
tional provision in such a way as to make and keep it a 
small body, the provision actually inserted into the Consti- 
tution at the suggestion of President Washington himself, 
that the number should not exceed one for every 30,000 of 
the population, showed, considering the circumstances under 


for the present at least, that number should be taken as the © 
representative ratio. There was an added circumstance that — 
the number finally settled upon was supposed to represent 
about one for every 30,000 of the population. 

When the Constitution went to the individual states for rati- 
fication, there were few points more exhaustively discussed — 
than that relating to the size of the House of Representa- 
tives, and at least five states had ratified the Constitution 
with a distinct recommendation that this provision of the _ 
Congress assembled, the very first proposition for an ee” 
ment, adopted by two-thirds of both Houses and sent tothe _ 
individual states for their ratification, was one concerning 
this very subject, and. providing for a large House in such 
a way as to prevent Congress from diminishing the number. | 
The pamphlet literature of the time, moreover, was full of 
evidence that there was considerable public excitement upon : 
the subject, and the general demand that the House of Rep- | 
resentatives should be made as soon as possible a larger 
body. 

To the objection that might be made to a large House 
that there would be difficulty in the way of its transacting _ 
the business with proper dispatch, it was answered that, as 
nobody proposed to have a House of more than 112 members, 
that argument would of itself seem so ridiculous as to be 
hardly worthy of consideration, since no one would suppose 
a House of such size to be in any sense unwieldy. 
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There was, moreover, another consideration which ought 
not to be overlooked, and that was the growing influence of 
the money power, as illustrated in the rise of the bank, and 
other similar evidences, and a consequent danger that this 
power would influence the deliberations and policy of the 
national government. A small House would make it pos- 
sible for the bank, by the proper distribution of shares and 
the utilization of its influence in other directions, to corrupt 
a sufficient number to secure such legislation as it desired, 
no matter how opposed it might be to the interests of the 
country as a whole. 

Those who opposed any considerable enlargement of the 
House joined issue on almost every one of these points. 
They admitted that the subject had been discussed very 
fully in the Constitutional Convention, in the ratifying con- 
ventions, in Congress and in the pamphlet literature of the 
time, but they insisted that while the voice had been heard 
of those who were in favor of a large House, that the 
other party, which really made up the bulk of the nation, 
had not expressed its sentiment at all. The result was that 
after all the discussion a limit had been set upon the size of 
the House by the constitutional provision showing that 
there was some fear of Congress unduly enlarging it. The 
action of the ratifying conventions could not be adduced as 
conclusive, since the eagerness of those who favored the 
Constitution led them at many points to agree to proposals 
for amendments which they did not regard as desirable or 
feasible, relying upon the good sense of the representatives 
of the people at a subsequent date to dispose of such propo- 
sitions. And even so, five states only had expressed any 
desire whatever on this subject. As to the amendment 
which had been adopted, it was perfectly well known that 
Congress had accepted all the amendments, not because it 
was convinced in all cases that they were wise, but because 
they wished to dispose absolutely of the charge that they 
were unwilling to leave the matter to the people for decision ; 
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and, as a matter of fact, up to that time a majority of the 
states had not acted upon this amendment and probably 
never would. As to the pamphlet literature favoring a large 
House, that was no argument at all, since those who were 
in favor of a change would naturally be the ones to stir up 
agitation, while those who were satisfied with the present 
provision, and opposed to a change would naturally not 
trouble themselves about the matter until it should become 
a serious question, which at present it was not. As to the 
merits of the question, if Congress should now undertake to 
enlarge the House of Representatives to the full limit of the 
Constitution, it would set an example for subsequent con- 
gresses which it would be difficult for them to refuse to fol- 
low, and the House of Representatives might easily become 
such an unwieldy body as to permit of no efficient consid- 
eration of the public needs. It would tend to become a mere 
mob. As to the small constituencies being more able to 
judge of the abilities and character of their representatives, 
it was a well-known fact that the smaller the constituency, 
the smaller the calibre of the man chosen in it, and that the 
only way to secure really first class men in the representa- 
tive chamber was to make the constituency so large that 
there should be an adequate supply of such men available 
for the work. It would be far easier to get sixty-five or 
seventy-five of the ablest men of the country into a small 
representative chamber than it would be to get the same 
absolute number of men into a chamber of 200 or 300, and 
the relative power of this class in a large chamber would, of 
course, be far smaller. There was, moreover, a general fear 
in the country at large of a tendency to extravagance and 
large appropriations on the part of the Federal Government, 
and to increase largely the representation at the present 
time would be to burden unduly the budget of the govern- 
ment, which was already in financial difficulties. 

The smaller states which might, in course of time, lose 
some of their representatives by the increasing population 
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an entirely undue proportion of influence, and it was not — 
fair to ask the country that they should also be preserved in 
their relative position in the House. Every state would 
have at least one representative in the House, and if its 
population did not keep relative pace with that of other 
states, it certainly would have no reason to complain, con- 
sidering that it had the same representation in the Senate, 
as even the largest of its sister communities. 

These considerations in favor of a large representation 
outweighed even the feeling of many that if the ratio 
of 30,000 were taken, there there would be a less fair and 
equal distribution of representatives than would be accom- 
plished by the ratio of 33,000. The matter went to the 
Senate. As already indicated, we have no reports of the 
debate in that body, but the /ourna/ of the Senate mentions 
several different amendments which were proposed to the 
House bill, among others, the one described above, which 
became a feature of the second or vetoed bill. The minutes 
of the Senate, as reported in the /ourna/, seem to show, in 
the votes of that body, a decided determination to secure a 
fairer distribution of representation, if possible, than that 
which was effected by the House bill. The vote in the 
Senate, as already seen, was an extremely close one, and 
this fact formed an element of considerable importance in 
President Washington’s decision to veto the bill. He saw 
that it had been carried through the House, as we shall see 
subsequently, by mere pressure on the part of the Senate, 
and only with the greatest reluctance in that body. He 
saw, moreover, that it had passed the Senate uniformly by 
the casting vote of the Vice-President, and he thus had upon 
his side the weight of the majority of the House and the 
fact that the Senate itself was able to come to no agreement 
upon the subject. 

The Senate amended the bill finally, rejecting ail proposed 
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amendments by adopting a ratio of 33,000, applying the 
same method of determining the size of the House as that 
which the House had used in the bill. 

When the bill was returned to the House with the Senate’s © 
amendments, proposing the sum 33,000 instead of 30,000, 
evidence soon began to show itself of a growing heat on the — 
subject, and the excitement began which continued until 
the final settlement of the question in the following April. 

It was argued in the first place that this was a question - 
which belonged particularly to the House; one which a 
did not concern the Senate at all, and although the Consti- 
tution gave to Congress, or the legislative authority of the 
Federal Government, the right to determine the size of the 
House, and the actual apportionment in accordance with the 
constitutional rule, yet, after all, it was something which, a 
by its very nature, pertained especially to the House, and 
with which the Senate ought not to interfere, especially as 
it had passed the House, both in committee of the whole and 
in ordinary session, by a large majority. * 

But the return of the bill gave occasion to a more careful 
discussion of the subject of fair apportionment than that. 
question had received during the first debate. The reason 
was given in the House for the Senate amendment that 
a better regard was had to fractions and that there was 
consequently a more exact apportionment under the Senate 
proposition of 33,000 than under the House proposition of 
30,000. It was urged, however, in answer to this propo-- 
sition that this subject had been fully discussed in the — 
House and distinctly rejected after a careful deliberation 
on all sides. Mr. Madison observed, with more ingenuity 
than reasonableness, that the Senate amendment seemed 
to have been favored because it reduced the aggregate 
of the fractions, whereas, to his mind, if it had increased 
the fractions in the case of any states it was equally objec- | 
tionable to the House bill itself. Emphasis was now laid _ 
upon the fact which had been observed before, that the 
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effect of adopting the ratio of 33,000 instead of 30,000 
was to diminish the fractions in the Northern and East- — 
ern states and increase them in the Southern, and that — 
the real reason for the adoption of the 33,000 was not that — 
it secured a greater degree of fairness in the distribution, 
but that it secured for the controlling element in the Senate 
an additional power. ‘The fraction of Massachusetts had — 
been reduced from 25,327, under the ratio of 30,000, to 
13,327, under the ratio of 33,000. The fraction of Pennsyl- 
vania had been reduced from 12,879, under the ratio of 
30,000, to 3879, under the ratio of 33,000. The fraction of 
New Jersey had been reduced from 29,559, under the ratio 
of 30,000, to 14,570, under the ratio of 33,000. ‘The fraction 
of New Hampshire had been reduced from 21,822, under the 
ratio of 30,000, to 9822, under the ratio of 33,000. The 
fraction of Vermont had been reduced from 25,533, under 
the ratio of 30,000, to 19,533, under the ratio of 33,000. 
Virginia was increased from 560, under the ratio of 30,000, 


to 3560, under the ratio of 33,000. The fraction of North - 
Carolina had been left unchanged. Georgia and Kentucky 
had been slightly decreased, as also Rhode Island and Dela- 


ware. 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and New Jersey had all large fractions under the 30,000 
apportionment, while the Southern states, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Georgia, Kentucky had relatively small ones, though 
the remainders of Delaware and North Carolina were rela- 
tively large. 

There was evidently a growing consciousness in this 
debate of the inequality in the 30,000 basis of representa-— 
tion, and the opposition of the Senate gave new strength tc 
the opposers of the measure in the House. It was urged 
strongly that the 30,000 basis gave an undue advantage to 
the large states over the smaller, and to the Southern over 
the Eastern and Northern. In answer to this it was urged 
that the smaller states already had a strong representation 
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in the Senate and that if there was to be any inequality it 
ought to be to their disadvantage, rather than to the disad- 
vantage of the large states which were placed in such an 
inferior position, considering their relative size and popu- 
lation, in the upper chamber. The advocates of the smaller 
states, however, replied that the constitution of the Senate 
was one of the compromises of the Constitution, and that 
they were not called upon to give up such advantage as they 
received in the Senate, by consenting to be put at a disad- 
vantage in the House. 

Much the same argument was used in regard to the 
Southern states. It was held by the one party that the 
South had the decided advantage over the North, under the 
apportionment taking 30,000 as the unit, and that the 33,000 
came more nearly to doing justice to the North. It was 
admitted that under the 33,000 ratio the North was some- 
what over represented, but it was held that it was much 
better to have the North slightly over-represented than the 
South enormously over-represented, more especially as the 
South had already received an advantage in the Constitu- 
tion of the House by being allowed a representation for its 
property in the form of slaves. To this the Southerners 
replied that that was also one of the compromises of the 
Constitution, and that they were not called upon by any 
demand of equity to give up this advantage which had been 
conceded to them in the Constitution by consenting to an 
inequitable assignment of representatives. It was, more- 
over, in their opinion, a grave question whether the South 
had, after all, taken sufficient guarantees of the North in 
regard to the matter of slavery, and whether the growing 
disproportion between the North and the South in wealth 
and population would not call for still further guarantees in 
behalf of the South in course of time. 

It was at this time that the amendment proposed in the 
Senate providing that the ratio of 30,000 should be accepted, 
but that additional members should be assigned for large 
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unrepresented fractions, was proposed in the House; but it 
was disposed of very cavalierly as scarcely worthy of dis- 
cussion. 

After a vigorous debate the House decided to abide by its 
original proposition and returned the bill to the Senate. 
The Senate, however, by the same majority as in the 
previous case, insisted on its own amendment, and returned 
the bill to the House. The third debate on the subject 
brought out finally all the different points of view, and the 
arguments for them, in such a way that there was really 
nothing further to be said in the course of the debate as a 
whole, and nothing further was really added to the discus- 
sion by subsequent debates. It was at this time of the 
proceedings that the proposition to adopt the 30,000 basis, 
assigning additional members for large unrepresented frac- 
tions, was discussed zz ex/enso. 

Mr. Ames, of Massachusetts, seems to have championed 
the proposition most vigorously, and he insisted very 
strongly that the idea of a fair and just apportionment was 
fundamental to the peaceful working of the government, 
and then undertook to show how neither of the ratios pro- 
posed, 33,000 and 30,000, provided for as fair a distribution 
as the 30,000 combined with the assigning of additional repre- 
sentatives to large unrepresented fractions. Thus he showed 
that the State of Virginia, under the House ratio of 30,000, 
without reference to fractions, had twenty-one members, a 
number which was entirely out of proportion to the number 
given to other states, no matter by what standard of fairness 
one was willing to judge the case. Thus, if the population 
of Virginia be compared to the total population of the union, 
it would be found that instead of being entitled to twenty-one 
representatives, she was entitled to only nineteen, and was 
thus, as against other states as a whole, placed at a very 
decided advantage. If, on the other hand, you compared her 
with other states it would be found that the states of Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey 
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and Delaware have together 766,428 persons, a number more — 
than 130,000 in excess of the population of Virginia, and 
that these states, taken together, would have only the a 
number of representatives as Virginia. That is to say, | 
Virginia would have an advantage of four representatives 
over these six states for the same number of people. And 

if one chose to take still another standard, namely, that of 
securing in as many of the states as possible a ratio as near 
to that accepted as a normal one as could be obtained, it 
would be found that the ratio of 30,000 assigning members 
to the eight states with the largest remainders or fractions, 
would be such a method. 

It will be found, for example, upon an actual application 
of this method that fifty members would be chosen in six 
states with only a very slight departure from the normal 
number accepted, each of them being a little less than 30, 000. — 
Thus it would be in 


New Hampshire. . . 
Massachusetts . . 
Connecticut... 
Vermont 

New Jersey . 


North Carolina 


and even Delaware would depart only slightly, though s some-_ 
what more than these six states, its ratio being 27,769. 
Fifty-five other members would be chosen in the states of 

New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia by ratios 
only slightly in excess of 30,000. Thus: 

New York... . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Maryland... 

Virginia 
So that 107 members would, in effect, be chosen by a ratio 
of one to 30,000. It is true that by this bill some states 
would lose members, and some would gain, but a comparison 
of the respective gains and losses would show that, on the 
whole, a } masache nearer approximation to equality would be 
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it meant 30,000 of the 


obtained by this method than by any other. Mr. Ames also 
held that the arguments against this method were really no 
arguments at all, notably, the one that the discrimination 
against the small states in the original House bill was justi- 
fied by the greater advantage the small states had in the 
Senate; since the large states were injured as well as the 
small ones. Massachusetts and North Carolina could not 
be benefited by giving Virginia two extra members, while 
the small ones were also injured as respects each other. 
Delaware would have only one, Rhode Island two, yet the > 
latter had only gooo more people than the former. 
Mr. Ames made the further argument that the same rule 
was to be adopted in regard to the apportionment of direct 
taxes as in regard to the apportionment of representatives. 
They were to be distributed on the basis of representative © 
population. Now would Virginia consent to assume such a _ 
disproportionate share of the taxes as it had received of the - 


and no one indeed asked that Virginia should assume an 
unfair proportion of direct taxes, nor was hecontent tohave 
it receive an undue share of representatives. , 
The chief argument against this position of Mr. Ames 
was a constitutional one. It was pointed out that by such | 
an assignment the number of people within certain of the © 
states who should receive a representative would be smaller — 
than 30,000, whereas the Constitution declared distinctly _ 
that the number of representatives should not exceed one 
for every 30,000. ‘This is an important point, because it — 
was one of the two grounds upon the consideration of which _ 
President Washington made up his mind to veto the bill. 
Those who favored this method of apportionment de- _ 
clared, however, that that was a wrong interpretation of — 
the Constitution. The Constitution declared that the — 
number of representatives should not exceed one for every © 
30,000; it said nothing in express terms as to whether — 
population in the respective states, — 
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or 30,000 in the country as a whole. It was proper to 
give no meaning tothis phrase which would practically 
nullify or render meaningless that other distinct and express 
provision of the Constitution that the apportionment among 
the states should be according to their respective numbers. 
No method of actually making this apportionment was pre- 
scribed, and, consequently, any method was proper provided 
it gave an exact distribution of the representatives, and of 
two or more methods which might be applied that one was 
plainly and constitutionally speaking, obligatory which 
secured the nearest approximation to an exact numerical 
apportionment. And to the argument repeatedly made up 
to that time in the course of the discussion that the Southern 
states were not called upon to give up any advantage accru- 
ing to them out of the application of the constitutional rule, 
it was declared that there was no such constitutional rule; 
that the expression might have either meaning if taken by 
itself, but that the context made it perfectly plain that it 
meant the number of representatives was not to exceed one 
for every 30,000 of the entire population of the union. It 
was also maintained that the amendment which had been 
proposed by Congress to the various states, and which had 
already been accepted by a number of them, although using 
practically the same language as the Constitution, was 
capable really only of the one interpretation, limiting the 
size of the House not by the number of times 30,000 was 
contained in the population of the respective states, disre- 
garding fractions, but the number of times it was contained 
in the population of the union as a whole. 

Jefferson was undoubtedly right, as already suggested, 
in saying that this method of distributing the representa- 
tives did not seem to have occurred to anybody as a serious 
proposition in the early stages of the debate. Perhaps he 
was also right when he said that it had been found out by 
those who saw that if it were adopted a different distribution 
of members would ensue, and, consequently some states would 
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gain at the cost of others. There is no doubt that some 
states did gain under the application of the preceding prin- 
ciple, and there is no doubt that the smaller states contended — 
for their advantage as against the larger, and that the | 


Northern and Eastern, and vice versa. 

But, on the other hand, no one who studies the history 
of the debate, can deny the fact that the sentiment of the 
Senate was irresistibly driven toward the acceptance of this 
rule, because of the plainly unequal distribution effected 
by the application of the rule adopted by the House. 

It was an admirable illustration of a true constitutional _ 
question, a provision in a written instrument capable of two | 
interpretations, conferring, according as one or the other 
interpretation was taken, distinctive and solid advantage 
upon one or another political element, in this case, one or 
another state, or one or another section. It became perfectly 
plain that the jealousy which had existed more or less as a 
latent force during the colonial and revolutionary periods, 
which had shown itself in such a marked way in the Consti- 
tutional Convention, had by no means been allayed by the | 
four or five years which had intervened. On the contrary, © 
the signs were already ominous of the conflicts of the future, __ 
and this first debate brought to a head and toanopenex- 
pression suspicions and jealousies which men had been more 
or less trying to cover up and repress. It is noticeable that 
Virginia had been picked out especially as a state which _ 
profited by the application of the ratio of 30,000, regarding 
fractions; and it was three Virginians who persuaded the 
President to insist on the principle of the House bill.* 

In spite of the able and long discussion, the House insisted 
upon its original amendment, and the bill was returned to 
the Senate. The Senate, however, refused to recede, and © 
the bill was lost. When it was taken up again, there was a 
repetition of the same arguments and the same points of 


*See p. 33 
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moreover, that the of should be fixed 
in advance of the taking of thecensus. It was openly stated, 
and with a great deal of truth, that if the House had agreed | 
upon some method of apportionment before the actual 
returns of the census had shown which states would be 
placed at a relative advantage or disadvantage under the 
application of such rule, there would have been no difficulty 
in the first place, and the provision of the House involved 
making the apportionment a mere ministerial act on the oa 
of the President, but in accordance with the principles which 
it proposed to apply now to the first apportionment. 

These sops, however, did not tempt the Senate. After 
another discussion of considerable length, the Senate took up 
the amendment which had been proposed first bya memberof _ 
the Senate, namely, the application of the 30,000 ratio with 
the representation of large remainders, or, to put it — 
way, the application of the ratio by dividing it into the total ~ a 
population of the union to determine the number of the on 
House, and then the assignment of the consequent number ot 
members among the states in proportion as nearly as i ad 
be to their population. This was returned to the House; ¥ 
the House refused to accept it. A conference committee was 
appointed, which failed to agree. The House then receded © 7 


ment of theSenate. The bill then went to the President. 

On Thursday, April 5, 1792, the President sent to the © 
House of Representatives a veto of the bill which had been 
passed on March 28. The veto read as follows: 


“« Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


‘“‘T have Considered the act passed by the two Houses, entitled ‘ An Eat" =~ 
Act for the Apportionment of Representatives among the several States “ , : 
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according to the first Enumeration,’ and return it to your House 
wherein it originated with the following objections: 

‘* First. The Constitution has prescribed that representatives shall 
be apportioned among the several states according to their respective 
numbers, and there is no one proportion or divisor which, applied to 
the respective numbers of the states, will yield the number and allot- 
ment of representatives proposed by the bill. 

“Second. The Constitution has also provided that the number of 
representatives shall not exceed one for every 30,000, which restriction 
is by the context and by fair and obvious construction to be applied to 
the respective and separate numbers of the states, and the bill has 
allotted to eight of the states more than one for every 30,000. 

(Signed) **G. WASHINGTON.’ 

It will be observed that the President retained the bill in 
his hands as long as it was possible for him to do so without 
its becoming a law by the provision of the Constitution that 
all laws shall pass into effect ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after they have been sent to the President, unless he returns 
them to the House with his veto, or Congress, by its ad- 
journment, refuses to allow him the ten days for considera- 
tion. This period he had used in a most careful and anxious 
consideration of the bill. The great excitement which it 
had caused; the very close vote by which it was passed in 
both Houses; the open charge that one section was trying 
to get the advantage of the other; the bitterness which had 
appeared in the course of the discussion—all combined to 
give President Washington a very serious problem, which 
caused him much worry and thought. He asked the opinion 
in writing of each member of his cabinet. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, of New York, and 
the Secretary of War, Knox, of Massachusetts, approved the 
bill on the whole, and advised him to sign it. The Secre- 
tary of War was rather undecided in his opinion, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury, thinking that neither of the 
mooted constructions of the Constitution could be absolutely 
rejected, held that it would be proper to accede to the inter- 
pretation given by the legislature. The Secretary of State, 
Jefferson, and the Attorney-General, Randolph, both of 
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whom were from Virginia, expressed their disapproval. It 4 
will be seen that the division in the cabinet was as strictly 
along geographical lines as it had been in the House. ~~ 4 ; 
made it naturally very difficult for a man of as impartial 
and judicious a mind as Washington to come to a decision 
upon the question. 

Jefferson, with his general tendency to claim credit for 
nearly all the positive actions of Washington which were in 
accordance with his views, states in his Diary that he and 
Randolph drew up the veto message. * 

He declares that on April the sixth,+ the President called 
upon him before breakfast to have further conversation 
upon the apportionment bill, in reference to which Jefferson 
had already given his opinion in writing. Washington 
agreed that the method provided in the bill was contrary to 
the common understanding of that instrument and to what 
was understood at the time by the makers of it, but that the 
Constitution would bear the construction which the bill 
implied. And, inasmuch as the vote for and against the 
bill was perfectly geographical, a Northern against a South- | a 
ern vote, he feared that he should be thought to be taking 4 
sides with the Southern party if he sent inaveto. Jefferson ‘ 
admitted the motive of delicacy, but insisted that the Presi- c AS 
dent should not allow this feeling to lead him to a wrong © 
course of action in the matter, and urged the dangers to 
which the scramble for the fractional members would lead _ 


then expressed his fear that there would, ere long, be a 
separation of the union, for the public mind seemed to be _ 
dissatisfied and tending toward thisend. Uponreturning _ 
home, he sent for Randolph, the Attorney-General, and © 
asked him to get Mr. Madison, and if after conference with 
Jefferson they all three concurred in the opinion that he 


* Compare “‘ The Writings of Thomas Jefferson,” edited by H. A. Washington, 
New York, 1861, Vol. ix, p. 115. 

Evidently a mistake on Jefferson’s part or a misprint for April sth, sincethe 
veto was sent to Congress on April sth. ih : ad 
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ought to veto the bill, he desired to hear nothing more about 
it, but that they should draw up the instrument for him to 
sign. Randolph, Madison and Jefferson having come to- 
gether with their minds made up beforehand, drew the 
instrument, and Randolph took it to the President with the 
statement that they all three agreed to it. Washington 
walked with him to the door, and, as if he still wished to 
avoid the responsibility for the action, said to him, ‘‘And 
you say you approve this yourself?’’ Randolph replied, ‘‘I — 
do upon my honor;’’ upon which Washington instantly | 
sent the veto to the House of Representatives. 

Jefferson’s opinion upon the desirability of vetoing the 
message is by far the most elaborate and carefully consid- 
ered one of those submitted, and deserves, therefore, especial © 
attention, particularly as it incorporated the views which 
the President finally accepted in the message itself.* 

Jefferson admitted, as, indeed, was generally admitted on 
all hands, that the principle incorporated in the bill sent to 
Washington secured in its application a ‘‘tolerably just 
result,’’ and could not be objected to on the score of justice, 
if it were obtained by the constitutional method. His first 
objection was that representatives were not apportioned by 
it among the several states according to their respective 
numbers. He aims to prove this by showing that there is 
no common ratio or divisor which applied to the numbers of © 
each state, will give to them the number of representatives | 
allotted in the bill, for by taking the several ratios, 29, 30, 


* This opinion on the bill apportioning representatives, dated April 4, 1792, was — 
printed in full in “The Writings of Thomas Jefferson," edited by H. A. Washing- 
ton, New York, 1861, Vol. vii, p. 594. It is reprinted in ‘‘Commentaries on the 
Constitution of the United States,” by Roger Foster, Boston, 1895, page 424 and 
following. The opinions of Knox, Jefferson, Hamilton and Randolph are also © 
printed with a recapitulation of the arguments by Jefferson in “ The Works of 
Alexander Hamilton,” edited by John C. Hamilton, New York, 1851, Vol. iv, pp. 
196 to 215. 

An account of the proceedings of the Senate and House in regard to the first 
apportionment bill, including a copy of Washington's veto, is to be found in the © 
“‘ History of Congress.”” Lee & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1843, pp. 193 to 217. The 
regular publications of Congress contain of course the debates and a copy of 
Washington's veto. 
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31, 32 and 33, it will be found that they distribute respec- 
tively 118, 112, 109, 107 and 105 members. As he maintains 
that the distribution must be effected by the application of 
that method, and no number can be found which used in 
that way will result in giving such a number of representa- 
tives, it is plain that the House bill must have adopted a 
false method. In answer to the objection that the same 
method ought to be applied to the distribution of taxes, as 
to the distribution of representatives, he said that that was 
plainly impossible; for, while it was, logically speaking, 
perfectly practicable to make an exact division of taxes, it 
would be impossible to find a common ratio which would 
divide into the population of the states without any re- 
mainders. The Constitution must be supposed to have con- 
templated such results as were a necessary outcome of the 
application of its provisions, and consequently it must be 
assumed to have contemplated the existence of fractions, or 
remainders, which should be unrepresented. Aside from 
this fact that such remainders were a necessary incident to 
the apportionment of representatives among the states, it 
must also be allowed that in the long run, owing to the 
varying relations between the population numbers and the 
number of representatives, this inequality would more or less 
roughly distribute itself among the states in the succeeding 
censuses. 

As the bill states no method by which the apportionment 
has been made, we are left, says Jefferson, to ascertain the 
method, if possible, by a study of its results. An examina- 
tion will reveal the fact that at least two distinct ratios 
were adopted; one of 30,000, applied to the states of Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Georgia; and one of 27,770 to the other eight 
states; namely, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North and South Caro- 
lina. Now, if two ratios may be applied, then fifteen may, 
and there is consequently no restriction upon the arbitrary 
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will of Congress in assigning the representatives if this 
principle be once granted. Jefferson emphasizes very 
strongly the argument that the Constitution provides that 
the number of representatives shall not exceed one for every 
30,000, whereas, the bill gives to eight of the states a num- 
ber exceeding one for every 30,000, namely, one for every 
27,770. The fact that the Constitution provided that each 
state shall have at least one representative shows that it 
was understood that in the absence of any mention to 
the contrary, no representation should be given to any 
smaller number than the common ratio in any case; con- 
sequently fractions and remainders would have to go unrep- 
resented. 

But it is urged, he says, that the phrase in the Constitu- 
tion may mean either 30,000 in each state, or 30,000 in the 
whole union. Suppose it may. As a matter of fact, 
what was the idea of the framers of the Constitution? 
What was the common and generally accepted notion from 
the beginning of the debate until it was found that by 
accepting some other idea an advantage could be gotten 
under the scheme of apportionment for certain states and 
sections? 

But, even if we allow that the 30,000 is meant to give the 
aggregate of representatives and not at all to influence their 
apportionment, the bill still does not distribute the 120 
according to the constitutional rule; that is, according to 
the numbers of the respective states, for in order to make 
the apportionment we must take the nearest common divisor 
as the ratio of distribution; that is to say, that divisor 
which, applied to every state, gives to them such numbers 


as added together comes nearest to 120.* 
This nearest common ratio will be found to be 28,858 and 


will distribute 119 of the 120 members, leaving only a single 
residuary one. It will be found to place 96,648 fractional 


* This is the system which is known as the oem System in the discussions oo 


proportional representation. 
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numbers in the eight Northern states, and 105,582 in the “<4 
Southernmost. The following table shows it: 


Ratio of 28.858. Fractions. 
Vermont .... 85,532 27,186 
New Hampshire. 141,823 26,391 
Massachusetts . . 475,327 13,599 
Rhode Island . . 68,444 10,728 
Connecticut . . . 235,941 § 077 
New York... 352,915* 6,408 
New Jersey . - - 179,556 6 10 
Pennsylvania . . 432,880 


Delaware. . .. 55,538 26,680 
Maryland. ... 278,513 18,791 
Virginia. . . . . 630,558 24,540 
Kentucky . . . 68,705 10,989 
North Carolina. . 353,521 7,225 
South Carolina. . 206,263 4,230 
Georgia... .. 70,843 13,127 105,582 


3,636, 312 119 202,230 202,230 


. . 

Whatever may have been the intention, the effect of re- 
jecting the nearest divisor which leaves but one residuary 
member and adopting another one which leaves eight, is 
merely to take a member from New York and Pennsylvania 
each and to give them to Vermont and New Hampshire. 

Jefferson then undertakes to show that, if we allow the 
doctrine that fractions ought to be represented, there will 
be grave difficulties in the way of applying it. He shows 
how it is possible that eight of the states might get an 
additional representative as compared with the other seven, 
although their population in each case should be only one 

* It will be observed that the population numbers assigned to the different states 
vary in the tables used by Jefferson from those printed elsewhere. There seem 
to be small discrepancies in all the tables, very few of them being exactly alike, 
but Jefferson hasa very serious discrepancy. He prints the population of New 
York as 352,915, whereas it appears in other places as 331,589. This would appear 
to be a mistake on Jefferson's part, owing to the fact that he did not make the dis- 
tinction between the total population of New York and the representative popu- 
lation, the latter being the total free population plus three-fifths, of the slave 
population. This would make a change in the distribution of members under 


Jefferson's scheme, though it does not affect the argument particularly. 
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more than that in the other seven states. Moreover, if you 
permit the large fractions in one state to choose a repre- 
sentative for one of the small fractions in another state, you 
take from the latter its election, which constitutes real rep- 
resentation, and substitute a virtual representation of the 
disfranchised fractions. There is still another point which 
ought not to be lost sight of, in that the bill does not say 
distinctly that it gives an additional representative to the 
states having the eight largest fractions, though in fact it 
has done so. It seems to have avoided establishing that 
into a rule lest it might not suit on another occasion. Some 
other time they might distribute the members among the 
smallest states, no matter what their fractions were, on the 
ground that was openly advanced in the debate that the 
smaller states would suffer more from a large unrepresented 
fraction, than the larger states. Such a rule would, there- 
fore, open the way for any amount of corrupt bargaining, 
and scrambling for the representatives which are supposed 
to stand for the fractions or remainders. Whereas, the 
principle of adopting a common ratio and assigning as many 
members as that will give, disregarding fractions, is a plain 
and simple method which even the wayfaring man can 
understand. So that if we regard the bill either as a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, which it seems to be, or as giving 
merely an inconvenient and difficult interpretation to its 
words, it is a case wherein the President ought to interpose 
his veto, and that for the following reasons: 

1. The non-user of his negative begins already to excite 
the belief that no president will ever venture to use it. 
This has consequently begotten a desire to raise up barriers 
in the state legislatures against Congress throwing off the 
control of the Constitution. 

2. The veto can never be used more pleasingly to the 
public than in protecting the Constitution. 

3. No invasions of the Constitution by Congress are so 
fundamentally dangerous as the tricks played on their own 
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numbers, apportionment and other circumstances respect- 
ing themselves, and affecting their local qualifications to 
legislate for the union. 

4. The majorities by which this bill has been carried, to 
wit, one in the Senate and two in the House of Representa- 
tives, show how divided the opinions were there. 

5. Everybody admits that the Constitution will bear the 
interpretation here insisted upon, whereas a large minority, 
both in and out of Congress, deny that it will bear that of 
the bill. 

6. The application of any one ratio is intelligible to the 
people and will, therefore, be approved, whereas the com- 
plex operations of the bill can never be comprehended by 
them, and though they may acquiesce, they certainly cannot 
approve what they do not understand.* 

It is interesting to note how squarely the drift of subse- 
quent opinions expressed by jurists and practical men set 
against the conclusions of Jefferson and Washington. The 
veto of Washington practically settled the policy of the gov- 
ernment for fifty years, and indeed no serious discussion 
again took place in regard to the question for forty years 
after the passage of the apportionment bill of 1792; but 
when the debate was resumed in 1830, the party opposed to 
the most important portion of Washington’s opinion, 
although it did not carry its point immediately, convinced 
the country of the justice of its view, so that it was adopted 
as the next apportionment bill in pursuance of the census of 
1840, and has remained up to the present time the rule of 
action. Judge Storey, in his ‘‘Commentaries’’+ says: ‘‘The 
first reason assigned by Washington is as open to question 
as any one which can well be imagined, in the case of real 
difficulty of construction. It assumes at its basis that a 
common ratio or divisor is to be taken and applied to each 


*There is an interesting contemporary view set forth in Marshall’s “ Life of 
Washington,” Vol. v, p. 319. 
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state, let the fractions and inequalities left be what they 
may. Now this is a plain departure from the terms of the 
Constitution. It is not there said that any such ratio shall 
be taken. The language is that the representatives shall 
be apportioned among the several states according to their 
respective numbers; that is, according to the proportion of 
the whole population of each state to the aggregate of all 
the states. To apportion according to any ratio short of 
the whole number in a state is not an apportionment accord- 
ing to the respective numbers of the state. If it is said that 
it is impracticable to follow the meaning of the terms liter- 
ally, that may be admitted, but it does not follow that they 
are to be wholly disregarded, or language substituted essen- 
tially different in its import and effect. If we must depart, 
we must depart as little as practicable. We are to act on 
the doctrine of ¢’y prés, or act as nearly as possible to the 
rule of the Constitution. If we are at liberty to adopt a rule 
varying from the terms of the Constitution arguing ad zncon- 
venient?, then it is clearly just as open to others to reason on 
the other side from opposing inconvenience and injustice.’’ 
This expresses, on the whole, the opinion to which the 
great majority of fair-minded men who have considered the 
question are driven; a conclusion which rejects as entirely 
unsound the line of reasoning adopted by Washington in 
his first objection to the bill, and by Jefferson in his opinion 
to the President as to the desirability of vetoing the bill. 
Washington’s second objection to the bill ceased to have 
any possible significance after the second census, since 
nobody proposed to extend the size of the House in such a 
way as to make it possible for any state to have more than 
one representative for every 30,000, except in the case of 
_ those states which were entitled to only one representative 
_ and whose population failed to reach this figure. Webster 
and Everett, in their celebrated arguments for the repre- 
sentation of fractions, both agreed that Washington’s 
objection was a valid one, but in neither case was any special 
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attention given to the question since it had no significance 
for the matter before them, and it was a part of the policy 
of both these astute reasoners to concede every unessential 
point to their opponents. 

It is difficult, however, to see on what ground the first 
objection can be sustained which is not applicable to the 
second also, although Judge Storey declares that the second 
reason assigned by the President against the bill was well 
founded, in fact, and entirely conclusive. It would seem 
on the contrary, if the argument be fully examined in both 
cases, that there is no better reason for one objection than 
for the other; indeed that both rest upon the same view as 
to the necessary interpretation of a certain clause in the 
Constitution which our commentators and statesmen have 
since come to agree is plainly wrong, and, so far from being 
deducible from the Constitution, flies directly in the face 
of its plain and simple meaning. 

It has then come to be generally accepted by all parties 
that the Constitution requires an apportionment of the rep- 
resentatives among the states as nearly as possible according 
to their respective numbers and that, although no method is 
expressly prescribed by that instrument, yet of all the pos- 
sible methods that one is plainly the constitutional one by 
which a result corresponding to the rule of strict proportion- 
ality is secured. 

The general rule adopted to secure this is to determine 
the amount of the population which should be entitled to 
one representative in Congress and, after having allowed a 
representative for each of these numbers, to allow to every 
state an additional member for each fraction of its numbers 
exceeding one-half of the ratio, rejecting from consideration 
the smaller fractions. This rule has, however, not been 
observed strictly and its adoption has not made apportion- 
ment the perfectly simple and easy problem which it would 
seem at first blush that it should be. 


University of Chicago. EDMUND J. JAMEs. 
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Questions concerning the general aspects of crime in a 
community usually turn upon considerations of its quantity 
or amount. The amount of crime is a popular standard of © 
the morality of apeople. The progress of a people in moral- 
ity and the tendency to crime of the different elements of 
the population are frequently judged by the same measure. A 7 


The expression, amount of crime, conveys, perhaps, to the | 
popular mind a somewhat vague notion, but for the statisti- 
cian it has acquired a technical signification. It means 
the comparison of the number of crimes committed in a 
given period with the numbers of the population. Such a 
ratio is necessarily imperfect and open to criticism. In 
comparing different countries it is properly objected that , 
the standard of what constitutes crime varies. Within 
narrower limits, the objection is valid against comparisons 
in the amount of crime, at different periods in the same 
country. On the other hand, it has no force for the com- — 
parisons of different groups of population, living in the same 
country, and subject to the same laws. 

It has been said that such ratios are always inadequate 
since they are based upon the crimes detected and deter- 
mined, and do not, therefore, include those crimes which 
never come to the cognizance of the authorities, or for — 
which the responsibility is never placed. If in any given 
instance there is a wide dissimilarity in the care and thor- 
oughness with which the laws are administered, the argu- 
ment may have some weight. In the great majority of 
cases in which a resort is had to statistics of crime, the 
objection may be disregarded. It may be assumed, that the 
number of cases undiscovered and unpunished maintains a 
more or less consistent relation to the total number of 
offences against the law. Unless this assumption, which is 
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akin to many which must be made in statistical practice, be 
accepted, the possibility of crime statistics vanishes. Nor 
can we close our eyes to the fact that, despite the objections 
which have been urged, figures in regard to crime and its 
frequency are in universal use. The statistical measurement 
of the facts of social life can never be absolutely accurate. 
If we should, therefore, reject the statistical method we 
should lose an insight into many problems of the gravest 
import for society and civilization. 

With all its inherent imperfections, the amount of crime, 
or the ratio between the number of crimes which are pun- 
ished in a given period and the population, is a measure of 
frequent use and of great importance. It is to be noted that 
we speak of the number of crimes and not of the number of 
offenders. It cannot be denied that the moral tone of a 
community which records ten offences a year by one indi- 
vidual, differs from that of one which records ten similar 
offences by ten distinct individuals. Yet, however desirable 
_ it might be to record the offenders rather than the offences, 
it is quite impracticable. As the amount of crime, thus 
understood, is the measure by which we estimate the crim- 
inal tendencies of different communities and of different 
- groups within the same community, it is of the highest im- 
portance that its application should be thorough, systematic 
and reasonable. ‘The appeal to statistics should always be 
final as to the facts. There may be wide differences of 
opinion as to the significance, economic or moral, to be 
_ attached to statements of fact, but the facts stated should be 
beyond question. The subject of crime is one to which the 
public is not, and can not be indifferent. If crime increase 
is it not proof of radical defects in our social organization? 
_ There is a vast amount of popular and scientific reasoning 
_ based upon the supposed tendencies to crime of our popula- 
_ tion as a whole and of its different elements. Our policy 
_ toward the negro and the immigrant, for instance, is often 
_ discussed upon the basis of their criminal tendencies. 
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These are questions not of scientific interest only, but of the 7 


gravest practical importance. 


It is the purpose of this paper to examine the basis upon — 


which such reasoning stands. We ask the questions: ‘‘Have 
we adequate means of knowing what are the criminal tend- 
encies of the people of the United States? Do the existing 
statistical agencies furnish us a safe basis for the judgment 
of these questions?’’ Much depends upon the answer to 
these questions. If the basis is wrong, the conclusions 
which have been drawn, and the popular conceptions which 
have arisen from them, may be wrong also. ‘They are not 
necessarily wrong even though the argument upon which 
they are commonly based is incorrect, but, if not wholly 
wrong, they are probably wrong in part, wrong in degree. 


While in regard to crime, other sources of information 


exist, the United States census is the principal repository of 
facts. It is proper for us, therefore, to concern ourselves 
with the census and to ask whether it is adequate. If 
sources of information which have been considered to be sec- 
ondary, should prove to have a more correct statistical basis 


than the census itself, it is obvious that their importance is 


increased. If further, the census is upon an unsatisfactory 


basis, it is open to improvement, and if we should succeed | 
in demonstrating that it furnishes at present a defective 


basis for the study of crime in the United States, we may 
also point out methods by which greater accuracy might be 
attained. 

Popular interest in the subject of crime in the United 
States attaches chiefly to the alleged increase in crime and 
to the greater crimisality of the foreign-born and colored 
elements as compared with the native and white. We shall, 
therefore, examine the evidence of the census on these 
points. 

The Christian preacher, the sociologist or the reformer 
who turns his attention to the moral condition of the people 
of the United States is haunted by the spectre of increasing 
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The vision is not a pleasant one, and spurs his 
imagination of gloomy forecasts of the future. If an opti- 
mist, he does not abandon hope that the nation will surmount 
the danger, but if a pessimist, he finds in this contemplation 
a confirmation of his melancholy forebodings. But whether 
pessimist or optimist, he does not call into question the state- 
ment that crime is increasing. He points with conviction 
to the figures of the census as indisputable proof. To most 
persons an increase in crime is obvious from the following 
table: 

TABLE I.—Number of Prisoners. 


PRISONERS PER 1,000,000 POPULATION. 


CENSUS | prisoners. Later years compared with 
1850. 1860. 1870, 1880. 


6,737 100 
19,086 206 
32,901 294 144 SOO} 
58,609 403 193 137 100 
82,329 453 217 154 113 


In this table the first two columns are taken directly from 
the census volume. ‘The increase in the relative number of 
prisoners is perhaps sufficiently recorded in the second 
column, but that it may appear in its exact proportions we 
have added columns which compare the later years with 
those which precede them. If 1850 be used as a basis, the 
relative number of prisoners in 1890 is 353 per cent greater. 
Each column shows plainly an increase in the number of 
prisoners reported at each succeeding census. It would 
seem clear that the table records an increase in crime. But 
it should be noted that in this latter statement there lies an 
assumption not expressly stated, namely, that the number of 
prisoners at a given epoch is indicative of the amount of 
crime at the same period. This assumption underlies much 
of the analysis of the present statistics which is to be found 
in the census volume. We shall examine later, whether the 
assumption which appears to be self-evident, is entirely 
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warranted. Accepting it for the present we may ask our- 
selves the simpler question, to what extent the figures indi- 
cate an increase in the number of prisoners. 

The first question to be examined is whether prisoners 
have been reported at each census upon the same basis. 
The census analysis tells us that the figures prior to 1880 
are not reliable, and that the printed figures cannot, there- 
fore, be taken to represent the facts. In 1880 and 1890, the 
enumeration was made in a thoroughly systematic manner 
to include all prisoners. In 1870, as we are informed, the 
houses of correction were not reported, consequently the 
number falls short of what would have been given had the 
system in vogue in later years been used. Concerning 1860 
and 1850, no statement is made in census volumes regarding 
the methods by which the figures were collected or the classes 
of institutions which they included. For most of our pur- 
poses, therefore, we must disregard these figures. We can, 
however, utilize the figures for 1870 for a comparison with 
later years by omitting from consideration in 1880 and 1890 
the inmates of houses of correction. Thus modified we have 
the following table of prisoners exclusive of the inmates of 
houses of correction: 


TABLE I1I.—Prisoners, Excluding Houses of Correction. 


PRISONERS PER 1,000,000 
POPULATION. 
CENSUS YEARS. Prisoners. 7 
Compared 
Number. 
32,901 853 100 


It will be seen from the foregoing table, that the per cent 
of increase in the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 is reduced 
by this correction from fifty-four to thirty-five. There is 
still so large a difference between the figures for 1870 and 
1890, and those for 1850 and 1860, that it seems difficult to 
account for it solely through changes in the method of 
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ng figures. There are, in fact, other considerations 
which would explain a part of the increase observed. ‘The | 
Civil War wrought great changes in the population. The ..' 
return to civil life, after a period of war, brought with it 3 
inevitably a disturbance of social relations which would be 
reflected in an increase in crime and thus in some degree 
influence the number of prisoners. But the most important 
change was the emancipation of the negroes. Three millions 
of blacks became full members of society. As slaves they 
were chattels, unable to commit crime. It is worthy of 
examination, whether a part of the increase of prisoners 
which has been recorded was not due to this factor. If such 
were the case, while problems of prison administration are 
not lessened, it is clear that the moral judgment which has © 
been passed upon the increase of prisoners must certainly be 
modified. If the number of prisoners is an indication of 
morality it surely makes a difference whether this increase 
has occurred generally throughout the population or is due 
to the injection of a new element. The following tables 
give the number of prisoners in the South Atlantic and 
Southern Central sections where the negroes are an impor- 
tant element, distinct from the other sections of the United 


States, and a comparison of the relative results. a 
TABLE III.—Prisoners in Certain Sections. 
South ~ | Southern 


CENSUS YEARS. Atlantic Central 
States. States. 


All Other 
States. 


Prisoners. 

gtr} 4,922 
2,023} 16,236 
5,029 
11,147 
16,084 
Prisoners per 1,000,000 

Population. 
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1860 . 19,086 
1870 . 32,901 
1880 . 58,609 
ey 
1,288 1,466 1,286 1,315 
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TABLE IV.—Comparison of Relative Number of Prisoners. 
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South 
Atlantic 
States. 


Southern 
Central 
States. 


All Other 
States. 


United 
States. 


Compared with 
1850. 


© © © © 


100 

424 
541 
668 


100 
532 
677 
836 


100 
125 
157 


100 100 
166 231 
366 264 
59° 340 
692 371 
100 100 
223 114 
356 147 
418 161 
100 100 
160 129 
187 | 149 


100 
137 
154 


From a consideration of these tables it is clearly apparent 
that the increase in the number of prisoners has been 
greater in the South than in the other sections of the coun- 
If then, we consider the United States exclusive of | 
the two southern sections, we find the rate of increase by 
our system of comparisons with preceding years, to be less 
This comparison is, of 


try. 


than appears in the general figures. 


course, subject to all the limitations which arise from differ- 
If the year 1870 be 


ences in methods of enumeration. 


taken as a basis of comparison, and if, in the following 
years, the houses of correction be eliminated, we have the 


following table: 


TABLE V.—Prisoners, Omitting Houses of Correction, in all States 
Except South Atlantic and Southern Central States. 


CENSUS YEARS. 


Prisoners. 


ae 4.4364 6 & © 


23,077 
32,345 
45,886 


‘Prisoners per The same 
1,000,000 compared 
Population. with 1870. 
913 100 
962 105 
1,072 


= 
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The relative increase in prisoners, in the last twenty 
years, is seventeen per cent in the northern section of the 
United States, where the population is substantially the 
same now as it was in 1870. This is the only section for 
which, in our view, any judgment in regard to the moral 
condition of the people, based upon the number of prisoners, 
might be admissible. It is evident that the usual methods 
of calculation have unduly magnified the increase and have 
led to a severer moral judgment than the facts justify. 

Our calculations of the relative number of prisoners, 
which correspond to those of the census, have been based 
upon the total number of prisoners, irrespective of whether 
they were awaiting trial, under sentence or confined for 
some other reason. There could be no objection to using 
the total number of prisoners for such calculations, if the 
ratio between those sentenced and those merely awaiting 
trial were always constant. Of this, however, we have no 
guarantee. In fact, an examination of the returns for 1880 
and 1890 shows that a somewhat larger number of prisoners 
were not under sentence in 1890 than in 1880. If we com- 
pare the ratio of all prisoners to the population in 1880 and 
1890 we have an increase of 12.5 per cent. If we consider 
alone those who were under sentence, we find in 1880, 52,394 
prisoners, and in 1890, 72,209, or per million inhabitants, 
1045 and 1155, or an increase of 10.5 per cent. 

We may next inquire whether the figures of the census 
give us a sufficiently correct statement of the number of pris- 
oners. The census records the number of prisoners who are 
found in the various places of detention on the census day. 
Thus, at intervals of ten years, we have a statement of the 
population of such institutions on a single day. If the 
figures have any value, it is obvious that they must stand 
for the average population of prisons at the period in 
question. The point has sometimes been raised that the 
returns for a single day could not be so regarded, that the 


number of prisoners was subject to variation from day to 
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day and that consequently the census might fall upon a time 
when the prison was full or when it was very empty. For 
those trained in statistical matters it is hardly necessary to 
answer such an objection. ‘They are aware that such 
extreme cases tend to compensate each other, especially 
when distributed over a large area and including a large 
number of institutions. While this statement is based upon 
general conditions which are accepted by students of sta- 
tistics, it has been thought best to make a concrete test. 
An exaniination has been made of the last obtainable reports 
of the larger institutions of the United States. In each case, 
where the report contains a statement of the average popu- 
lation, we have compared this with the population at the 
date of the report. In some cases it has also been possible 
to give the largest and smallest population for the period to 
_ which the report refers. 

_ Table VI indicates the report of population, which is 
analogous to the population on the census day, expressed in 
terms of the average population. The largest percentage 
is found in Sioux Falls, S. D. This is due to the fact that © 
the population of that prison is rapidly growing, which is 
also the case at Anamosa, Iowa. ‘These institutions, located 

where population grows very rapidiy, have a somewhat 
exceptional character. The next highest variation is to be 
found at Windsor, Vt., for reasons which do not appear on 
the surface. If we except these three institutions the range 
of variation observed is inconsiderable. While in some— 
perhaps the majority, since the prison population tends to 
increase—the report population is larger than the average, 
in others it falls below. Thus, in the sum total, the varia- 
tions tend to compensate. If the final columns of the table 

_ be considered, it is clear that even the largest and the 

= smallest populations do not differ widely from the average. 

_ Tf it were true that the largest population should agree on 

Ef the same day for all the prisons, then the returns for a single 


day would be inadequate to represent the average. The 
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same would be true if the smallest population should agree 
on the same day. ‘The probability of these contingencies is 
extremely remote. Had the reports been for the same 
- period of time, we should have attempted to demonstrate 
this concretely, but the difference in report years renders 
this impracticable. 
We have seen that the figures of the census give us the 
number of prisoners at each decade with sufficient accuracy, 
- and from them we may calculate the relative increase in the 
_ mumber of prisoners. We may now approach the larger 
question, to what extent the number of prisoners is indica- 
tive of the amount of crime, remembering that the amount 
of crime has been defined as the ratio between the crimes of 
a given period and the number of population at the same 
time. It is clear that the number of prisoners at any time 
depends not only upon the number who have been sent to 
prison, but also upon the length of the sentences which have 
been imposed upon them. This is seen very clearly by an 
extreme case. If in the town A, a man is sent to prison 
every day, with a sentence of one year’s imprisonment, the 
prison will, at the end of the year, contain 365 prisoners. 
If, now, in town B, a prisoner is received at the prison daily, 
with but the short sentence of a single day, there will be, at 
the end of the year, one prisoner. The number of offences 
has been the same, yet the population of the two prisons 
gives no clue to this fact. The case is an extreme one, but 
it illustrates the working of this factor. An illustration 
_ which is more within the range of probability will show the 
_ practical importance of the same principle. If in a given 
‘prison 100 convicts are received annually, with a uniform 
sentence of two years each, there will be in two years after 
the opening of the prison and in subsequent years 200 indi- 
viduals in prison. If in another prison 100 prisoners are 
received annually, with a uniform sentence of three years, 
there will be at the end of the third year, and in all subse- 
quent years, ms prisoners in that prison. For our present 
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problem this may be of importance, for if the length of sen- 
tences increase the number of prisoners at a given date will 
increase without a proportional increase in the number of 
convicts received. Or if the length of sentences decrease, 
the number of prisoners at any given time may decrease ~ 
without a corresponding decrease in the number of convic- 
tions. 

It follows from these considerations that the report popu- — 
lation does not represent the crimes of the year. Some of 
the convicts have been in prison more than one year, and 
were sentenced, therefore, in previous years. This is well 
illustrated by a concrete example. The following statement 
relating to the population of the Wisconsin State Prison, on 
the thirtieth of September, 1894, gives the dates at which 
the prisoners were received: 


I 
3 _., KEE 


Total. ... . 662 


On the other hand, many prisoners sentenced to prison 
during the year to which the census relates will have 
received sentences of less than one year, and will already 
have been dismissed when the figures are taken. The 
population at a given date, therefore, includes some who 
belong to other years, and omits others who belong to the 
year immediately preceding the report. 

It may, however, be argued that there is always a con- 
stant relation between the prison population and the crime 
of the year in question; that the ratio of long and short 
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sentences is practically unchanging. If such position as 
this be taken, it should not be left to inference, but should 
be distinctly proven. There are evidences in the census 
report that the position is not tenable. In 1890, the average 
sentences of those sentenced for definite terms was 3.88 
years; in 1880, it was 4.14 years. ‘This would seem to 
indicate a larger number of short term prisoners in 1890 
than in 1880, and we find, in fact, that 29.13 per cent of the 
prisoners having definite sentences in 1890 received terms 
of less than one year, while in 1880, the corresponding 
figure was 26.91 percent. It is by no means certain that 
one period will be the same as another in this respect. The 
laws made at one time may, at a later period, be adminis- 
tered with greater severity. The law itself does not remain 
unchanged. It is constantly creating new offences. It is 
probable that with the development of the criminal law and 
the greater severity with which it is administered, that 
minor offenders are much more numerous at the present 
time than they were formerly. If this be the case, calcula- 
tions of relative crime based on the number of prisoners 
have little meaning. 

It is our problem to discover, if possible, what is the 
value of the census returns for comparisons of the amount 
of crime at different periods, the amount of crime in dif- 
ferent sections of the country and among different elements 
of the population. We can do this if we shall succeed in 
establishing any relation between the number of prisoners 
at a given time, and the number of offences committed in 
the preceding year. If it is impossible to establish such a 
relation, it will be impossible to make a judgment in regard 
to the amount of crime. 

It has been seen that there is no necessary relation 
between the average number of prisoners and the amount 
of crime committed in the year to which the average refers. 
If the sentences be long, the number of prisoners will be 
large; if short, the number will be less. The average 
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population, therefore, is a function of two variables, the num- 
ber of prisoners committed and the length of time for which 
they are committed. In our illustrations, we have spoken 
of a uniform sentence. Of course, such a sentence does not 
exist in fact. We might, in our illustrations, have spoken | 
with equal propriety of the average sentence of the convicts 
of a year. Thecensus reports, however, give us no material 
for computing such an average. We have, in the census 
documents, the average sentence of those in prison, but this . 
is not satisfactory. In forming this average, the long term 
sentences have too great a weight. The difference between 
the two is shown in the following illustration: 


Sent to Prison. Remaining in 
Anuually. Sentence. Prison. 
ClassA....10 I year. 
Class B. . . . 10 6 mos. 


Total... 20 Av., 9 mos. 15 


The average sentence of those sent to prison is nine months. 


Knowing this, we could calculate the number remaining, if 
the number sent were known, or if the number remaining 
were known we could calculate the number sent. The 
average sentence of those remaining is ten months. If, 
knowing this, we should confuse it with the former average, 
and attempt to calculate the number received, we would 
obtain as the result eighteen prisoners received, which is 
contrary to the facts. If, however, we know all the facts in 
the last two columns, we can obtain the right result. Of 
Class A there must have been received 10-- 1 = 10 and of 
Class B 5 + 0.5 = 10, or 20 in all. 

With all these elements at our disposal, we could, from 
the number of persons in prison, calculate the number which 
was received annually. Of course, such a calculation pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that the total number of prisoners 
does not essentially vary, and that men are sentenced to 
prison for each term at a given yearly rate. For long sen- 
‘tences especially such a supposition is manifestly incorrect. 
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As the population grows the number of prisoners grows with 
it, and may indeed grow in excess of it. The number 
received at each rate of sentence is constantly growing. 
We know no method by which allowance can be made for 
such an increase. In applying the method before described 
to the returns of the census, we are quite conscious of the 
fact that it is only approximately correct. 

As the sentences are given in detail in the census volumes, 
we may make a calculation for the United States. It applies 
only to those whose sentences are expressed in definite terms 
of years, months and days. It does not include all the per- 
sons sentenced to punishment for crime, since sentences to 
death, for life, to pay a fine, and those not definitely stated, 
among which are included the indeterminate sentences of 
reformatories, must be omitted. In the following calcula- 
tion fractions of years are not given in detail. The small 
number sentenced for fractional parts of a year have been 
grouped in the first part of the calculation in half year 
periods, and in the quarter year periods for sentences of 
less than three years. The calculation relates to all persons 
sentenced for one year or over. The following table shows 
the method of calculation and the result: 


TABLE VII.—Estimate of Commitments for Long Terms in 18go. 


TERM OF SENTENCE. 
YEARS. Reported. Committed. 


1,697 84.85 
66 
2.36 


* * 
97-45 
418.00 
I51.11 
3,602.00 
152.57 
948.66 
467.20 
5,536.00 


15,294.90 
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In general, no allowance is made for the shortening of 
prison terms through good time laws, executive clemency 
or death. It did not, however, seem proper to neglect these 
factors for the longer terms, and sentences of over twenty 
years’ duration were counted as of twenty years. 

The marked difference between the results and those of © 
the census is very striking. We have approximately 15,295 | 
serious offenders for the year 1890. This is approximately d 
the number of persons of this class committed in the census 
year, while of the 45,115 reported by the census many > 
belong to other years. 

The following table gives a similar calculation for the 
prisoners reported in 1890, with sentences of less than one— 
year’s duration: 


TABLE VIII.—Estimate of Commitments for Short Terms in 1890. 


Calculated 


Expressed Prisoners Number 


MONTHS. 


in Years. Reported. Committed. 


0.916 91.70 
0.833 254- 50 
0.750 1.33 
0.667 485.15 
0.583 265.86 
0.500 7,318.00 
0.416 1,033.65 
0.333 2,390.39 
13,308.00 
10,772.45 
60,650.60 
83,962.96 


181,134.59 | 


If the former table decreased the number, thislargely mag- _ 
nifies it. Combining the two it appears that in the census — 
year ending June 1, 1890, there were approximately 196,429 = 
sent to prison, while the number in prison having definite — : 
terms was 63,653. While the results of our calculation can — 
make no claim to be more than an approximation, they show | 
that the figure upon which the amount of crime should be 
calculated is quite different from that returned in the census. — 
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To compare the census returns of 1880 and 1890 on this 
basis is impracticable. The report of 1880 does not give 
the sentences of less than one year’s duration. For those 
of more than one year’s duration it gives only by years 
omitting fractions. Reducing our figures for 1890 to the 
same basis, we have constructed the following table giving 
an estimate for 1880 and 1890: 

TABLE IX.—Estimate of Commitments for Long Terms © 
in 1880 and 18go. 


1880. | 1880. 1890. 1890. 
| Calculated | Calculated 


Nuinber Number 
Prisoners. | Committed Prisoners. | Received in 


in Year. Year. 


3,014.00 
3,647.00 


| 


10,804.09 | 45,115 | 


It seems that our result for 1890 is not the same as in 
a former calculation. The change in the grouping of sen- 
tences brings about the difference. In the last calculation 
all the sentences of one year and less than two are in the 
group one year, and so on throughout. It probably affects 
the calculation for 1880 in about the same way. The 
number of long term prisoners, according to the census 


F 
SENTENCES. 
YEARS. | 
2oand over. .... 1,052 | 52.60 1,697 84.85 
65 4.06 113 7.06 
153 10.92 264 | 18.85 
89 6.84 149 | 11.46 
337 28.08 573 | 47-75 - 
r 2,316 231.60 3,236 23.60 
pe & 206 22.88 358 39-77 
eee eee 1,291 184.42 1,597 | 228.14 
Beste 1,021 170.16 1,360 226.66 
5,112 | 1,022.42 7,372 | 1,474.40 
2,355 | 588.75 3,385 | 546.25 
5,026 | 1,675 33 5,931 | 1,977.00 
4 
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report, increased from 30,130 to 45,115, or 48.84 per cent. 
By our calculation, the number received increased from 
10,804 to 17,742, or 64.20 percent. The difference in the 
result is due to the relatively greater frequence in 1890 of 
the shorter terms, especially the one year sentences. What 
may have been the increase among minor offences it is im-_ 
possible to surmise. Our calculations are far from estab-— 
lishing a correct basis for a calculation of the increase of 
crime from 1880 to 1890. ‘They indicate, however, that 
prison population cannot be accepted as a satisfactory basis 
for such a calculation, and that we are wholly in the dark 
in regard to the exact movement of crime in the aggregate. 

If the number of prisoners affords no accurate basis for a 
judgment in regard to the increase of crime, it may be 
equally deficient as a basis for other judgments commonly a 
based upon the census figures. Statements in regard to the | 
territorial distribution of crime rest upon the same basis. 
If sentences do not differ, no injustice is done to any section. — 
But if in one section long sentences prevail, prisoners will © 34 
be relatively more numerous than in another where jn 
sentences are the rule. Dividing sentences into two groups, 
making one year the line, we find in the following table, the 
distribution of prisoners according to the census report in 
each section of the country: 


TABLE X.—Prisoners Sentenced to Definite Terms, 1890, by Sections. 


Nu MBER OF PRISONERS! A 
SENTENCED. PERCENTAGES. 


SECTIONS. ) 


North Atlantic . . .| 10,072] 23,907} 30.67) 54.33) 37-56 
South Atlantic .. 6,7 2,188} 8,953) 14.99, 11.80) 14.06 
Northern Central . 1! 3,227 14,558) 25.18 17.41) 22.92 
Southern Central . 9,210) 1,737| 10,947} 20.42) 9.37) 17.20) 
Western ...,.., 3,944, 1,314) 5, 258) 8. 74 7.09) 8. 26 


Percentage o 


United States. . . 18,538) 63,653/ Loo. 


> 4 
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13.86 
19.54 
8.17 
100.” 
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The final column of the table shows that the distribution 
of all prisoners does not materially differ from that of those 
having a definite sentence. The table shows a marked dif- 
ference between the columns of sentences for one year and 
over and that for shorter sentences. In the latter, the pre- 
ponderance of the North Atlantic states is more marked, 
while the shares of all the sections are less. This is notably 
the case in the Southern Central group. The percentages 
for all sentences approach more closely those for longer 
terms than for shorter terms. In the aggregate of crime, 
however, the minor offences are more numerous. 

Pursuing the method of this paper we may arrive at an 
approximation of the number of commitments to prison in 
the census year. This is given in the following table: 


TABLE XI.—Estimate of Number of Prisoners Committed 18go, 
by Sections. 


NUMBER OF PRISONEKS 
COMMITTED. PERCENTAGES. 


SECTIONS. One Under 


Vear and) One Total. 
Over. Year. 


North Atlantic . . . .| 93,427) 99,336 
South Atlantic . . . .| 2,544| 19,100) 21,644 
Northern Central. . .| 4,648 5; 48,643 
Southern Central. . .| 3,197 8) 22,355 
Western 1,444 19,795 


United States. . . . .| 17,742| 193,941) 211,683} 100. | Ioo. | 100. 


In this table we have in the final column a distribution of 
all the prisoners, which differs considerably from that of the 
census report. If the calculation be correct it would appear 
that in the census statement the proportion of the North 
Atlantic section is too small, and Southern Central too 
large. 

It will be noted that in this table the general percentages 
approach most closely those for sentences of short duration. 
As these far exceed the others in number, they must be of 
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14.34; 9.85) 10.22 
16.19; 22.68 22.98 
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greatest influence in determining the amount of crime in a 
community. We have refrained from making any ratios 
between our results and the population, as we are well aware 
of the tentative character of these results. They can only 
serve as an indication of where the census gives wrong 
notions, but cannot be a substitute for them. 

Ratios of prisoners to population are used in discussing 
the criminal tendencies of different elements in the com- 
munity. This is applied to males and females. The census 
shows 6405 female prisoners, or 7.78 per cent of the total 
number. But remembering that the length of sentences 
affects seriously the number of prisoners, and finding that 
for males the average sentence is 4.07 years and for females 
1.59, we may suspect that the showing for females is more 
favorable than the facts warrant. We may summarize the 
census figures and the probable commitments calculated by 
methods already described in the following statement: 


Prisoners with Definite P Females, 
Sentences. Total. Females. per cent. 


One yearand over. .... 5,115 1,681 
Under one year 3,154 
Total 3,65: 4,835 
i 6,405 
Estimated Commitments. 
One year and over : 882 
Under one yearand over. . j 33,117 
33,999 


Since the amount of crime must be counted from the com- 
mitments rather than from the population, the percentage of 
16.07 for females is more nearly correct than the 7.78 per 
cent of the census. It is moreover interesting to note that 
it accords more closely with the experience of foreign 
countries than the figures of the census.* The vaunted 
difference between the United States and European couutries 
would appear to be a misapprehension. 

The share of different elements of the population in the 
sum total of crime committed is a subject of frequent 


*In Germany there were in 1885-90, twenty-one females for one hundred male 
criminals or approximately 17.4 per ceut female. 
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comment and discussion. As in the preceding considera- 
tions in regard to crime, the census can here do justice tothe 
different elements only on the supposition of a uniform dis- 
tribution of sentences. If one class receive longer sentences 
than another, or commit classes of crimes for which longer 
sentences are given, it will appear unduly magnified in the 
census report. The following statement summarizes the 
facts of the census report, regarding sentences where a 
definite term has been imposed by the courts: 


TABLE XII.—Sentences of the Prison Population in 1890, by 
Elements of the Population. 


A Prisoners | , | Percent of 
Years. Sentences. | One Year. | One Year. 
See ee 3.88 63,653 | 18,538 | 29.13 
3.46 44,856 14,688 32.74 
Total native white ..... 3.67 32,076 9,141 28.50 
Native white, native parents 4.15 16,414 3,788 23.08 
Native white, one parent \ 

Native white, foreign parents 2.96 10,375 3,861 37.21 
Native white, parents un- 

3-57 2,923 854 29.22 
Foreign-born white. .... 2.97 12,434 5,425 43.63 
White, nativity unknown. . 2.41 346 122 35.26 
Total colored ....... 4.87 18,797 3,850 20.48 7 
ee 4.84 18,322 3,737 20.39 


The variation in average sentences is quite considerable. 
The short term offenders really constitute the bulk of the 
total commitments of a year, but as we have seen do not 
exercise the greatest influence upon the census totals. If | 
the short term sentences fall below the average, as in the 
case of the negroes, that element receives undue prominence > 
in the census. If they rise above the average, as in the case ie 
of the foreign-born, that element has not its appropriate 
quota in the census figures. 

For the principal elements of the population we may again © 
calculate the approximate number of commitments in the 
census year. This is done in the following table: 
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TABLE XIII.—Prison Population in 1890 and Estimate of Commit- — 
ments, by Elements of the Population. 


PRISONERS SENTENCED 


OR COMMITTED. PERCENTAGES. 
GROUPS. One 
Year Under Under 


One Total. One 
and 
Quer: Year. Year. 


Percent of 
all 
Prisoners 


Sentenced. | 
Native white. . 9,141) 32,076 49.31 
Foreig n-born 

white .... 5,425! 12,434 29.26 
Negroes. . . 18,322, 32.55] 20.16 
Other elements, * 86 235 821} 1.20) 1.27 


= Total ... 18,538 


Committed. 
Native white. . 96,470) 105,753 
Foreign-born 

white .... 59,374| 62,264 
Negroes . 35,036) 40,481 
Other elements, 3,061] 3,185 


Tete 17,742 | 193,941| 211,683 


If we compare the percentages for the prison population 
we see that the long sentences have the greatest weight in : 
determining the average for all. In the probable commit- ca 
ments the contrary is the case. Our calculations do not 
affect the proportion of native white, but they reverse the 
positions of the negro and the foreign-born white. As our | 
results are indications rather than exact measurements, we 
may again omit ratios to the population. Such ratios should, © 
however, be calculated with the adult population and not 
with the general population. t 

It may be further pointed out that the method engage’ 
in the census report gives an altogether incorrect idea of the 
relative frequency of different classes of crime. Homicide, 


* Includes prisoners whose nativity is unknown, Chinese, Japanese and Indians, — 

+See the author’s ‘Annual Statistics of Prisoners, 1890," or H. H. Hart, Immi- 
gration and Crime,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. ii, p. 369, November, i 
1896. 


tal. 
19.53] 19.35 
1.28 
63,653 100. | 100. 100. 
52.32] 49.76] 49.96]... | 
16.29} 30.61] 29.42)... | 
30.69) 18.06) 19.12). . 
i 


average, the long sentences have greater weight than the 


which brings with it a long, usually life, sentence, is repre- 
sented by a large number of persons whose crimes were 
committed oftentimes many years before the date of the 
census. ‘The same would, of course, be true of burglary, or 
any other serious offence. On the other hand, minor 
offences, particularly those against the public peace, would, 
in the census year, be relatively much more numerous than 
the census would permit us to infer. We cannot measure 
exactly the influence of the length of sentences upon this 
factor, since the analysis of sentences by groups of crime is 
not so complete as by locality, sex and race. We can, more- 
over, consider only the general divisions of crime and not 
particular offences. Such information as the census affords 
is summarized in the following table: 


TABLE XIV.—Sentences of Prison Population 1890, by Groups of 
Crime. 


| Over. 


PRISONERS WITH 

od SENTENCES. PERCENTAGES. 
| £ One | oO | | a= 

CRIMES AGAINST = | U der Under 
and | One | Total.) One | Total.| 
| | : Year Year 


Government. . | 2.76) 1,301 | 1,540, 2.90) 1.29 2.42) 2.23 
Society . . . .| 0.76) 2,857 11,237| 14,094! 6.33) 60.61, 22.14) 22.91 


Persons . . -| 7.77| 9,552| 1,782) 11,334 21.17; 9.61; 17.81) 20.99 
Property . . . | 3.85) 28,155 4,571 32,726 62.40) 24.66 51.41) 45.80 
Miscellaneous . | 4.51) 3,250 709) 3,959 3.82) 6.22! 8.07 


100. 


| 


3-88) 45,115 18,538 63,653 100. | 100. | 100. 


A casual glance at the average sentences shows wide 
variations. Crimes against a person have sentences twice 
as long as the average, even when life sentences, by reason 
of their indefinite character, are omitted. On the other 
hand, crimes against society receive sentences which average 
about one-fifth as long as the average sentence. The effect 
of this is seen somewhat more clearly in the more detailed 
statements. It will be remembered that in forming the 
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short sentences, whereas, in the crimes committed in the — 
given year the short term sentences far outweigh the more — 
serious crimes. Among the shorter terms crimes against 
society constitute 60.60 per cent of the total, but as they are ; 
relatively infrequent among the longer sentences they do 
not, in the total, show a much larger percentage than crimes 
against the person. These crimes, which are relatively ; 
infrequent among the shorter sentences, are more numerous 
among the longer sentences and affect the total in exactly 
the opposite fashion. It must be considered that, as a pic- 
ture of crime at a given time the census report paints the | 
situation too darkly. Crimes against the person and against 7 
property are not in any given year nearly so numerous as 
the census would lead us to infer. It should be noted in — 
passing that the difference in the percentages for prisoners — 
with different sentences, and those in the last column, for > 
all offenders vary chiefly by reason of life sentences, not 
included in the first but which in the second tend to con- — 
centrate on the crimes against the person and in the miscel-_ 
laneous group, which includes double crimes. 

It is not impossible that the census methods may, ina 
minor degree, affect a number of other considerations which 
are studied in connection with crime. We have no further 
detailed statement of sentences which permit us to examine 
into these relations. It is obvious, in regard to age, that a 
system which records the present population, some of whom 
have been in prison many years, will tend to give higher 
ages than if the count had been made at the time when the 
convicts entered the prison. On the other hand, it is to be 
noted that the class of prisoners who commit minor offences 
are apt to be on the average older than those who commit | 
more serious crimes. If by counting the prisoners when 
they were committed this latter class appeared a larger 
number in the general result, than it does at present, it 
would tend to compensate the defect of the present method 
of statement of ages. y summarize the results of our 
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examination of the census figures as follows: if the amount 
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of crime means the ratio between the offences committed in 


a given year and the population at that time, the census _ 
volume fails to give us a correct idea of crime in the United r * 


States: 


1. Because it furnishes no basis for a calculation of the a 


increase of crime. 


2. Because in depicting the geographical distribution of 
crimes, it favors one locality at the expense of another. 

3. Because it exaggerates the number of the male sex in 
the aggregate of crime. 


4. Because it assigns to the negroes a larger, and to the 
foreign-born white a smaller, share in the total of crime than — 


belongs to each. 


5. Because it distorts the picture of the relative frequency 


of different classes of crimes. 


If the foregoing criticism be correct, something should be 


done to put our statistics of crime in such a shape that 


elaborate calculations will not be necessary in order to 


ascertain their true meaning. 


tistics of crime are based uniformly on the proceedings of a 


criminal courts. 


of prisoners received in the course of the year. 


In European countries sta- 


While in the United States it might be 
difficult to establish them on such footing, there seems no 
valid reason why they should not be based upon the number 


It is not to 


be doubted that this would greatly increase the work of the 
census office, and in view of the hundreds of prisons to 
which minor offenders are committed, would undoubtedly 
be a difficult undertaking. The present organization of the 


census office would be an additional hindrance. 
in haste for each census enumeration, it would be difficult — 


Constituted 


for such an office to enter into relation with all of these jails 
for the period of one year preceding the census enumeration. 
It is, however, to be hoped that the present organization of 
the census will not continue, but that we shall soon see the 


establishment of 


a permanent bureau, adequately equipped 
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for a continuous statistical service. In such an event the 
difficulties of the present problem would be readily over- 
come. The work of preparing the blanks for census pur- Pa 
poses would be carried on continuously throughout the 
year, the entries being made at the time when the prisoners — 
were received. In all prisons such a record is kept, and the | 
labor of transcribing it from day to day would not be great. ; 
It would be more than could be expected, however, to require 
a keeper of a county jail to make out at the end of the year, | 
a detailed statement of the prisoners received during that 
year. In the larger cities this would involve preparing a 
record for from 10,000 to 30,000 prisoners, a task which 
would seriously interfere with the clerical work and orderly 
administration of the prisons. Moreover, it might be diffi- 
cult, in many cases, to obtain all the facts which the census 
schedules would demand. The permanent census bureau 
would, therefore, make it possible, through continuous | ‘ 
enumeration, to collect the figures which the necessities of : 
the case demand. 

We have thus far spoken of crime in the aggregate. Our » 
discussion, however, has showed that minor crime differs . 
in many particulars from more serious crime. In all our .* 
calculations the figures for prisoners having sentences for 
one year and over showed wide variations from those whose 
sentences were less than one year. This is not only true 
for the prison population, as reported by the census, but — 
was, in a large measure, true also of the estimated number — 
of commitments. If we take crime to be the aggregate of — 
offences against the law, we find different characteristics 
prevailing from those which we find among prisoners who 
commit more serious crimes. It is with the latter class that 
the public is in general most interested. If it is impossible — 
to secure accurate figures in regard to crime as a whole, it © 
might be desirable to separate this group. 

The consideration which has just been stated shows the 
possibility of much more accurate information in saan to = 
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crime than we possess at the present time. If the census of 
1900 were to adopt as a proper means of measuring crime 
the number of persons committed in the census year, it 
would, by confining its enumeration to those having sen- 
tences of at least one year, materially lighten its labors. 
By limiting the scope of the investigation there would be 
comparatively little difficulty in securing the data required. 
The prisons for serious offenders keep, as a rule, a more 
accurate system of records, while if anything in addition to 
these records were needed, it could be obtained by direct 
questioning of the individuals, who would all of them be in 
prison, except the small proportion who might have died or 
have been pardoned. Such limitation of the scope of the 
census investigation to prisoners sentenced for more serious 
crime would be much to be commended, in case the organ-— 
ization of the bureau remains as at present. In any event 
it would, seem desirable, and it is also feasible, to establish © 
a basis for measuring the increase of crime. This could _ 
be done by obtaining the facts for commitments in the year 
preceding the census of 1890 from the prison records. Such - 
records would enable us to ascertain, at least, not only the’ 
number but also the chief social facts in regard to these _ 
prisoners. To effect such a radical change in methods is © 
only warranted when there are conclusive grounds for be-— 
lieving the innovations to be more correct. We believe oct 17 
such grounds have been amply demonstrated. The = 
objection to such innovation is that until the next succeding 
enumeration take place, it destroys the possibility of com- | 
parison with the past. But by investigating the old records, © 
as has been suggested, this difficulty would be in a large 
measure overcome. 
In case the census office is established on a permanent | 
basis it would seem that there could be no insurmountable 
difficulty in obtaining for the census year the number of 
prisoners committed to all of the prisons. Of course, it 


would not be possible to establish a basis of comparison with 
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the past, but we should have made a right start for the future. 
For the long term convicts such a basis could be obtained in 
the method already proposed. As there is a widespread and 
surely justified interest in this class of criminals it would 
scarcely tax the resources of a permanent census office to 
make a yearly report upon the subject. The number in 
1890 was probably not over 17,000, and the collection of the 
material would be rendered easy through spreading the 
enumeration over the entire year and having the blanks 
prepared at the same time that the prison record is made. 
Should our statistics of crime be organized in this manner, 
we should be able to arrive at a more accurate judgment of 
the tendencies toward crime in the United States, and afford 
to all who are interested in the welfare of the country a 
safe basis for estimating the tendencies which are at work 
among the people. 
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VALUES, POSITIVE AND RELATIVE.* 
THE RELATIVITY AND UNIVERSALITY OF VALUE. 


satisfies contemporaneous needs. In order, however, to | 
establish the nature of the needs in question, it has been 
necessary to surmount a preliminary difficulty; for since it © 
is impossible to identify the needs of the time with those of 
any individual, it has become necessary to assume that the ed 
former needs correspond to a total or average status in 
existing society, in the particular aspect of social activity ey 
under consideration. 

What is thus generally true of the obligation of human _ 
action, must be true specifically of each category; and the 
present paper will endeavor to draw conclusions from the | 
working of this principle within the economic category. 

The reader is presumed to be familiar with the marginal sh a 
doctrine of value, which allows value to be treated as a 
measurable quantity. This quantity, however, hasremained | 
individual and subjective. Various consequences reaching _ 
out from it to the market and to common economic wenn 
have, indeed, been traced, and a few advanced writers have | 
ventured to add up these individual values or have boldly 
treated society as an individual making quantitative valua- 
tions of its own. 

It is natural to suppose that some relation between indi- 
vidual and social values must exist similar to that between 
individual and social morality; but before we proceed to — 
examine exactly what that relation is, let us pause a moment a 
to convince ourselves of the objective reality of the relative 
economic standard. 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge valuable suggestions received from Pro- 
fessor Simon N. Patten as to the proper scope of this paper - 
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Without some standard, we are evidently quite at sea. 
The sufficiency or insufficiency of individual values (in the . 
payment of debt, for example) cannot be decided according __ 
to an ideal standard, since such a standard does not ee 
contemporaneous needs; nor can they be decided by a hap- 
hazard comparison of the claims of different social classes, — 
nor of the conditions of different individuals (¢. g. a creditor 
and a debtor), since such general considerations lack requi- 
site definiteness. Just as an ideal standard is too absolute, 
so a weighing of general interests is not absolute enough. © 
It is necessary, therefore, that individual values be com- 
pared to a social concept of value. 

Such a social concept of value is not a mere fiction nor _ 
merely an intellectual necessity. While not tangible in the — 
sense of a yard measure, it is objective in the highest degree, — 
since, as will be shown later, it exerts a direct and powerful 
effect upon the individual by keeping him in constant touch 
with economic society, whether that society be viewed in > 
the cross-section of contemporaneous distribution or in the 
perspective of deferred payments. 

Some of the causes that have hitherto delayed the recog- 
nition of the relative standard of value are mentioned 
below. It is sufficient at present to notice that the prin- 
ciple upon which this standard is founded is the tacit 
assumption and basis of all social and national speculation. 
It is recognized in popular language. It is common to say 
that ‘‘The times are good,’’ or ‘‘The times are bad.’’ The 
former expression means that social va/uwes have increased, 
= not merely that social utilities have increased; for an in- 

. crease in the total utilities of society which is followed by a © 

| more than equivalent deduction in the form of rent, may 
not increase the purchasing power of the industrial world. 
The economist is yet to be heard of who has been able so — 
scrupulously to guard his language as to avoid all statements 
about social prosperity, while historians speak of ‘‘good 
times’’ with refreshing naiveté. Even where allusions to 
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be capitalization from the private point of view, but is 
probably a loss from the public point of view. This point of 
view can be no other than the social standard of value. It 


for one individual cannot be presumed to be nearer right 
than another; nor can it omit the interests of any individual 
or class, for then the abstraction of some portion of society 
will render the standard that of a different society from the 
one in question. 

The actuality of a standard of value is thus proved by its 
necessity and its relativity. The difference between different 
economic epochs is precisely the difference between the 
economic standards. They are the normal expressions of 
the respective epochs. They are, therefore, real and objec- | 
tive. 

The positive nature of the standard of value as a social 
concept having been thus briefly explained, the argument 
of this paper will be directed toward a more accurate knowl- 
edge of its properties. Following, therefore, the analogy 
of the individual in order to obtain the necessary —— 
social premises, we shall proceed from individual values by | 
imperceptible steps up to social values. et 

The preceding remarks have been intended to show the 
necessity to the human mind, both popular and technical, 
of the relative and objective idea of value. It is now ol 
to prove the continuity of this idea with that of individual | 
values. The question of deferred payments is, perhaps, the _ 
most important of those that depend upon the social idea of | 
value. The inquiry, therefore, may be made more specific - 
by asking whether this question of deferred payments does — 
not depend upon principles which are continuous with > 
those upon which the ordinary assignments of values depend. | 
The individualistic idea must be reconciled with the social — 
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idea. It is fair to assume, subject to later demonstration, 
that total cost is the sum of all separate costs, and that total 
values are the sum of all separate values, although the sev- 
eral separate values may never precisely coincide with the =| 
several separate costs. If such a tendency to coincide, how- | = 
ever, did not exist, we could not assume that the sum of all 
values corresponds to the sum of all costs. We must ~— 
only show that values are summed up from individual com-— 
modities to social wealth and from individual persons to 
society, but that the same method of reasoning applies 
throughout. That total value is the sum of all particular 
values will be shown to follow directly from the marginal _ 
statement of value to the effect that total value is the product 
of a marginal quantity and of a coefficient denoting the 
possible number of quantities available as substitutes for it. 
The marginal quantity must naturally be economic; that 
is to say, it must depend upon utility. It may represent 
marginal utility either directly or by some other economic 
quantity, ¢. g. a commodity upon which it depends. A 
class of multiples obtained in this way may be represented _ 
geometrically as a parallelogram, and the writer assumes the 
liberty of speaking of value as an avea. The demonstration, 
therefore, simply shows graphically that the marginal theory — : 
unifies logically all concepts of value. The margin is the _ 
point of equilibrium of cost and reward, 7. e. the point ve 
where it does not pay to put forth further exertion. Value | 
is the product of total cost and marginal reward, 7. ¢. of 
the reward to the last exertion into all the exertions. So 
far as costs and rewards are homogeneous, value is continu- 
ous; it is a sum, and may be reasoned about continuously ze 
in the same way. Such homogeneity is coéxtensive with 
humanity. Therefore, such equilibria and multiples are 
equally extensible. There is no disjunction between indi- 
vidual and social values or costs. Value may, therefore, be 
predicated of groups as well as of single commodities. That — 


total social value is not palpable to persone unaccustomed to 
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economic thought does not argue its unreality, but rather 
proves its psychic or unmaterialistic nature. 

The continuity of value, in the wide meaning here indi- 
cated, is not, indeed, hastily to be assumed. The valuer 
takes so many different points of view with respect to the 
thing valued, and his conduct toward it at different times is 
so varied, that it seems possible that different uses of the 
term ‘‘value’’ may arise within economic science. That 
law of thought which makes science a process of generaliza- 
tion makes it imperative for the economist to search for a 
single all-embracing concept of value. The result should be 
that there is but one economic value, while it may have 
many aspects. ‘Two principal aspects of economic value 
present themselves in the industrial world: the one is the 
ratio of contemporaneous values commonly treated in the 
economics of distribution as the exclusive concept of value; 
the other is the effect upon the quantities already equated 
by the first ratio due to another ratio—that of successive 
social values; ¢. g. if the first ratio declares that exchange 
takes place under the formula a= b, the second ratio de- 
clares that what was before ab is now become 2a = 2b. 
It is necessary to inquire whether the meaning of the term 
‘‘value’’ in individuals’ valuations is the same as the mean- 
ing of the term in social valuations. In other words, do the 
same forces exist in the two sorts of value in such a way 
that the two values are generically identical ? 

The two values of which science takes cognizance may be 
called merchant’s value and farmer’s value, or value M and 
value F. The former is represented graphically, as in Fig. 
1,* by the quadrilateral adcd, in which @éd represents the 
number of commodities, 4c their marginal utility, and ec the 
curve of diminishing utility. 

* A suggestion for this figure may perhaps be found in Professor Alfred Mar- 
shall’s “Principles of Economics,” 3d edition, book iii, ch. iii, 21, n.1: “We 
may say that the Refurn of pleasure which a person gvts from each additional 


Dose of a commodity diminishes, till at last a margin is reached at which it is no 
longer worth his while to acquire any more of it.’ 
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Value F, on the other hand, disposes of the value forces _ 
in a very different manner: a’ d’ represents the investment | 
or cost of production, 6’ the marginal reward, and the 
curve of diminishing returns. 

Value M is employed by persons engaged in exchange aa 
and commerce, who chiefly think in terms of money. Value — 
F is employed by those who produce and consume. It 
allows them to compare cost with rate of returns, and with 
surplus. They are enabled to weigh exactly whether the 
total of goods has reached the desired total value, and 
whether an increase of sacrifice is worth while. The mean- ae 
ing of value F, therefore, is that the total number of com- 
modities represented by the value-area just repays the effort 


expended to secure them. If a man is a producer, the 
returns to his last effort indicate that, in his judgment, the | 
utility of those returns repays the effort; if he is a distribu- 
ter or consumer, the utility of the last commodity purchased 
repays the purchase-money. In the former case, the utility 
is represented in the form of commodities, and the cost is 
an immediate factor in the form of labor or effort; in the 
latter case, the cost is represented by commodities and the 
utility is an immediate factor in the form of price or con- 
sumption. It follows, therefore, that the same man may 
make calculations about the same goods from either point 
of view, and that these calculations will represent the same © 
utilities, the same final efforts, and the same total values. 
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In so far as the same forces extend beyond the interests 
of individuals to groups and to society, the same graphic 
representation applies. If the conclusions of the first part 
of this paper are correct, that the forces that go to establish 
cost, value, and surplus are social as well as individual, then 
this form of representation applies to society. 

Now, there is nothing absurd or impossible in applying 
to society the form of representation of value M. We can 
imagine that society is willing to purchase so many goods 
and no more, simply because the utility of a further incre- 
ment is not great enough to induce further social sacrifice; 
that is, because the satisfaction afforded by it is not at an 
equilibrium with, 7. ¢. is not equal to the effort to obtain it. 
In this case, however, marginal cost and reward are indis- 
tinguishably blended into one line, 4c, that of utility. There 
is nothing, therefore, to represent separately the chief objects 
of social inquiry. The results reached in M are those inter- 
esting principally to individuals engaged in exchange. 
Such persons do not care, at the moment, for an analysiseof 
cost and reward; what they want is a comparison of the. 
combined effect of cost and reward in the case of the mar- 
ginal commodity, with the total number of commodities. 
Society, however (F), wishes to compare the returns to its 
last effort with the total number of equal efforts, and is sat- 
isfied with the fact that the total amount of commodity- 
reward really expresses the amount of satisfaction, without 
setting the latter off by itself. It is, therefore, natural that 
the students of exchange-value and of distribution should 
employ value M, whereas students of social prosperity 
employ value F. 

It is found to be true that these two values are identical, 
the one which admits of the most convenient application, 
may be taken to represent all cases of value, for the purpose 
of showing continuity. 

At the point at which money calculations cease, M may 
be dropped without any break in continuity of value. In 
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other words, we may ascribe value as truly to those larger 
groups whose calculations are in terms of cost and surplus, 
as to the individuals whose calculations are made in terms 
of goods and satisfactions. If, finally, we find that present 
society as a whole is, in a sense, a trader with past and 
future societies, we may freely revive M as an expression — 
for social value. 

Each individual, however, has his value F as well as his 
value M. Even though he be a merchant, he must continu- 
ally compare his outlay with his returns. It is this 
comparison which establishes his individual margin of | 
consumption. He is a microcosm, constantly seeking to 
obviate waste and to increase efficiency. He inquires how 
much purchasing power, 7. ¢. productive force, in his case, 
he shall expend, in order that the marginal return shall be 
greatest, consistently with a given capital. In selling, he 
inquires what marginal price will bring the greatest value, 
consistently with the stock of goods on hand. Now these 
two values are generically identical. Whether he be a 
producer or a consumer, he has nothing but value, pure and 
simple, in mind. ‘Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
oneness and universality of economic value in whatever 
combination its elements may momentarily appear. 

The general social use of this duality of value is evidently 
in order to allow the individual to compare his personal 
margin of consumption with that of society; and to allow 
him to effect those adjustments of his private economy, his 
efforts and self-denials, which shall keep him in normal 
relation with society. If his efforts are too great, they will 
fail of appreciation and reward; if too small, he will be dis- 
tanced in the social race. If his marginal efforts are too 
great, he will be paid only the price of the less efforts of 
others; if too small, he cannot be paid at a higher rate than 
the greater efforts of others, and the current rate of payment 
will not put him in as good a position as others unless he 


increase his efforts again. At the same time, he is to have © 
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play for that individual character which affects society and 
makes for differentiation in it toward the ideal. This dif- 
ferentiation is chiefly accomplished through extraordinary 
and unrewarded efforts—through an unusually low indi- 
vidual margin. An individual marginal effort greater than 
the normal marginal effort will not be rewarded economically. 
It will give rise to a moral value; it takes the activity in 
question out of economics and into the category of ethics, 
and even of ideal ethics. When we say that the action of 
the community is abnormal, we mean that it tends toward a 
lower ideal. A reformer is one who seeks to stay this 
retrogression. 

Suppose that an individual’s marginal production is above 
what is normal. Then, at the market price of goods, the 
marginal utility of money will be low to him, and the curve 
of diminishing utility (‘‘demand curve’’) will be steep.* 
He will not be immediately deterred from extending his 
operations further, and, indeed, ambition, professional pride, 
or some other motive than that immediately implied in 
gainful occupation is pretty sure to push him on, if the: 
value of money continues fairly even, until his margin of 
consumption is reduced to that of society. 

If his marginal return is lower than what is normal, then 
the marginal value of money and of goods will be high to 
him, and his curve of utility will be flat; he will inevitably 
seek for better investments and more favorable opportuni- 
ties, in order that his margin of production may rise to the 
normal level. 

In the market-price, society possesses a most potent means 
of creating an absolutely identical margin of production or 
consumption for all. It is to be noted that the economic prob- 
lem of the relation of the individual to society is one of equal 
total production of each individual only in the sense that 
total production is approximated through equality at the 
margin; but equal margins mean very different production 


* Alfred Marshall, “Principles of Economics,’’ 3d edition, Vol. i, p. 175, mote 1. 
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to different persons. Moreover, society is really not con- 


cerned with the leveling of individual economics, except 
in so far as individual effort and enterprise are involved. 


Those products which are adventitious or due to personal 
advantage are unsocial and uneconomic. Doubtless, diver- 
sity in advantage in each line of production is essential to 
society for reasons that present themselves to the economist 
as pertaining to the outer ethical world. To him this non- 


economic or quasi-economic element is the incommensurable | 


portion of his subject-matter. It is measured only by physi- 
cal standards; it has no marginal or economic measure. 
Economically it is a residual or a surplus. Measurable 
elements alone are economic forces. Economic forces play 
at the margin of effort and reward in such a way as to cor- 
relate all the measurable elements into one organization; 
and the argument of this paper is that this play of measur- 
able forces is as active in the equating of the economic cir- 
cumstances of society at different times as of different 
individuals at one time. 

This identity of values in exchange (M) with those of 
production (F) may be graphically demonstrated. The con- 
struction of Fig. 1 has been already described; ec probably 
lies above e’ c’, because, as marginal returns (0’ c’) decrease, 
marginal utility (4c) decreases less rapidly; in fact, in so 
far as it depends on absolute returns, relatively increases; 
bc does not absolutely increase because of the independent 
estimate, which causes utility to decrease with absolute 
quantity (a6) faster than it increases from scarcity at the 
margin of returns (0’ c’). 

The curve ec, therefore, contains two elements: an abso- 
lute estimate, due to diminishing worth * of successive 
increments of goods; and a relative estimate, due to the 
rate of decrease of 4’c’. The combined result is expressed, 
at the margin, by the line dc. 


*See present writer’s article, ‘Evolution of the Idea of Value,” Journal of 
Political Economy, September, 1895, p. 427. 
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The curve é’ c’, however, has only an absolute shape, due to 
the absolute returns to the investment, which is represented 
by a’ d’. This absolute relation is expressed at the margin z 
by 

If, now, the two quadrilaterals abcd and a’ are made 
up by the same forces acting always in such a way as to : 
produce the same effects, then they may be taken to be 
equal. At first it would seem as though each was inde- 
pendent of the other, because the curve ec contains an ele- | 
ment (worth) entirely lacking in e’c. Worth is the element 
in demand which is due to preference for an object for its 
own sake, independently of its quantity. This only proves 
that the two curves are independent, but not that the rec- 
tangles of whose sides ¢ and ¢ are the loci are independent; | 
for it may be that while worth cannot affect diminishing 
returns (6 c’) directly it can produce a sufficient effect upon 
investment (a@’ 6’). Similarly, while diminishing returns 
(4 c’) cannot affect worth, it can affect diminishing utility 
(4c), through it investment (@’ 6’), and through investment — 
total commodities (aé). 

Suppose worth to increase; dc will continue to shorten _ 
(but more slowly than before); a’ 4 will lengthen propor- 
tionally faster; 4’c will grow shorter (but not proportion-— 
ally), and aé will lengthen proportionally slower with the 
shortening of 4c’. In other words, dc and a’ 6’ will decrease © 
and increase in the same proportion; while aé and @’ ¢ will — 
increase and decrease in the same proportion. ‘Thus, both 
areas M and F will increase absolutely: M, because dc de- 
creases less rapidly than aé increases; F, because 0’ ¢ 
decreases less rapidly than a’ é increases; but this occurs _ 
in such a way that while 4c shortens more rapidly than dc, 
at the same time a’ d’ lengthens more rapidly than ad, 
Mathematically expressed, These ratios being 
absolutely constant, it follows that the same forces act con- ; 
stantly in the two figures in such a way as to produce com- - 


plete compensation, and that consequently a’ x & c =ab 
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In other words, an expression of value in terms of com- 

_ modities and utilities is exactly the same as an expression 
of value in terms of efforts and rewards. Value is a state- 
ment either in terms of the utilities that depend on com- 
modities, or in terms of the commodities on which the 
utilities depend. Utilities and corresponding commodities 
must be proportional. Then why not economically equal 
for all purposes of value measurement? In fact, if not 
commensurable by physical standards, then their constant 
relation is best expressed by an equality of value. The 
dissimilarity between the factors of the respective parallelo- 
grams is expressed by their difference in form; the economic 
identity of product is represented by the equality of areas. 
It seems to be sufficiently demonstrated that we may treat 


_ value as an area for general purposes of economic investiga- 


tion. The ground that we have gained is similar to the 
conclusions of any syllogism. It is a rule of thought that 
a conclusion once reached may be used as a premise for 


_analyses and combinations by which we arrived at our con- 
clusion, and to devote our whole attention to a progressive 
step in our reasoning. The treatment of value as an area 
allows us to deal with it as a positive quantity presented to 
the imagination by a symbol of space, and the analogies 
flowing from the properties of space may be hoped to afford 
valuable stimulus toward conclusions that will bear the test 
of economic practice. 


further argument. This procedure allows us to forget the 


VALUE A SIMULTANEOUS EXPRESSION FOR RATIO OR 
DISTRIBUTION AND FOR WEALTH OR PROSPERITY. 


While it has been shown that there is no break between 
the individual and society in the method of reasoning upon 
questions of value, it is still possible to illustrate more 

- definitely the fact that the marginal theory of value accom- 
_ plishes an end which must always mark an advance in 
- science, viz., it expresses in one concept what had previously 
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been two separate concepts. The two concepts in question 
are that of a ratio in exchange and that of wealth, prosper- 
ity, or want-satisfying power. It is true that the latter 
concept lies behind the former, since a ratio in exchange 
simply a comparison of values; but the dual statement corre- 
sponds to an habitual dual treatment by economists which 
is here sought to be unified. 

The idea of value is, of course, a possession of the human 


1s 


race, and while the positive standard of value has fluctuated 
constantly, these two characteristics of the idea of value 
ys present, although, 


m9 
vue 


may be assumed to have been a 
perhaps, in varying amount. While the standard of value 
is objective, the conception of that standard is subjective. 
It is perfectly possible that while students of value are 
attempting to analyze the standard, it may change. Not- 
withstanding the continual presence of these two aspects of 
value, economists have laid very different stress upon them. 
The object of the present paper is one of combination. The 
attempt is to give as nearly as possible a comprehensive 
résumé of the action and reaction of value between distribu- 
tion and progress. 

It has already been shown that all goods have their value, 
whether they be single goods or composite goods, or even 
inight proceed at once to 


me 


the total goods of socicty; and 
explain the bearing of this truth upon the standard of de- 
ferred payments, were it not for the necessity of putting in 
its true light the relation of exchange-values in a commu- 
nity, to total values; for exchange-values are the ones con- 
sidered in the concrete form in which value has usually 
been treated, in studying the laws of distribution and pro- 
duction; while total social values are those necessarily 
involved in questions of social prosperity. 

Political economy tries to explain two principal questions: 
the first is, ‘Why do I have to pay a certain price for a 


commodity ?’’ The second is, ‘‘Why am I richer or poorer 
than I was?’’ Economists have until recently confined 
ii 
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their theory of value to the answer of the first question. 
Evidently, however, the second question involves value no 
less than the first. If questions of wealth do not involve © 
principles of value, then all talk of value is useless. On 
account, however, of their restricted use of the term ‘‘value,’’ 
they were logically forced to treat of questions of prosperity 
in terms of commodities. Questions of prosperity, however, 
forced themselves to the front, and, in default of a sufficient 
theory of value, were treated under the quasi-legal category 
of quantity of commodities. This method greatly hampered 
reasoning upon the subject; for there was no way of account- 
ing for the fact that a man or a community might become 
richer, 7. ¢. might increase his or its purchasing power, 
while at the same time the number of commodities at his 
or its disposal, when measured by physical standards, might 
decrease. Economists were not ignorant of the fact, but 
treated it either as abnormal or as paradoxical or as a curi- 
osity. 

Now, however, that wealth * on the marginal theory is 
measurable by economic standards, while prices also are 
measurable in the same standards it is opportune to make a 
statement of the simultaneous function of value in these two 
aspects, and of the light which value throws upon the action 
and reaction between these two categories—that of exchange 
and that of wealth. Further, the present paper endeavors 
to show that the same concept of value displays the same 
relations between social categories of exchange and of 
wealth. he persons treated of are different, the mode of 


reasoning is substantially the same. 
The complete continuity from one se* of values to the 
other, demonstrates that we have a rig it to use forms of 
reasoning with respect to producer’s vaices (F) that were 
pertinent with respect to exchange-values(M). "+ will n » 


* By wealth is meant total economic goods. No inference is to be drawn that 
wealth and value increase together, or that value is a universal measure of wealth. 
It is simply pointed out that wherever wealth is involved in calculated industry, 
there value appears 
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be possible to give a more graphic representation of social 
values than previously in this paper. The point to which 
attention is called is this, that every case of a change in 
exchange-value may, or may not, correspond, or may only 
partially correspond, to a change in total social values; and 
that the simple representation of value as an area will make 
this state of affairs perfectly clear. Since merchant’s values 
and farmer’s values are equal, and since the latter are the 
ones chiefly employed in deciding questions of social pros- 
perity, we are enabled freely to employ them continuously 
in our discussion. Let it be assumed, therefore, that all 
the goods in the community are represented by values com- 
puted upon the basis of investment or cost, and marginal 
returns. It has already been shown that the social margin, 
through the market-price or any other influences which 
tend to equalize men’s activities, has a distinct relation 
with individual margins. Contracts to be executed in the 
future are made at the margin. In fact, the man who does 
not accommodate himself to the margin is an economic 
pariah. It is, indeed, true that many men do not conform 
to normal industry; but we do not need to concern ourselves 
with them further. Strictly speaking, however, it does not 
appear to be necessary that individual values be reduced to 
the social margin in order that the sum of them be taken in 
calculating total social value. Whether an individual value 
be reduced to the social margin or not, it ever remains the 
same value. It is true that the social margin has the effect 
pointed out, of increasing or decreasing individual values; 
but this is a secondary effect, an effect on production. The 
mere instantaneous translation of individual values from iso- 
lated individual economy to organized social economy cannot, 
geometrically speaking, change their area. If a margin is 
lengthened, the base, which is the multiplier, will be corre- 
spondingly shortened. Therefore, we are not called upon 
to suppose our collection of individuals to compose a strictly 
economic society. Of course, if they do not, normal action 
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cannot be predicated of them, nor will individual values be 
the same as they would if the social adjustment had taken 
place. The point is that the mathematical sum of values, 
costs, and rewards may be taken independently of a common 
margin, since each individual value once obtained is a posi- 
tive quantity of the genus value, and hence commensurable 
with all other quantities of the same genus. Thus, on any 
hypothesis (either of a common margin or of unrelated 
margins), total social value is the sum of individual values. 
The necessity of the social relation is that the social margin 
be formed and thus a relative standard of value be obtained.* 

While the exposition of the comprehensiveness of value 
may be said to be complete in its general features, it is pos- 
sible to present its operation more in detail, and, by a further 
use of the graphic method, to afford a more simultaneous 
concept of the nexus of actions and reactions between the 
individual and society, and between exchange and prosper- 
ity, which has already been traced as far as possible without 
a new appeal to such aid. The old theory of value as a 
ratio rises up to confuse us. It leads, indeed, to correct 
results in many respects. Is it abolished by the new theory? 
We certainly could not get along without it. We must con- 
stantly compare values. In fact, the principal purpose in 
obtaining values is in order to compare them. The new 
theory simply says that the value is not the comparison but 
an absolute prior quantity. The old theory assumed these 
prior quantities as general economic forces determining 
ratio of exchange, and called the latter ‘‘value.’’ 

The transition to the new theory is simple: if the ratio of 
commodities is given, then the ratio of values must be the 
reciprocal; for the ratio of commodities must be the im- 
mediate result of the ratio of values. If corn and wheat, 
measured by physical standards, exchange at 2:1, then the 


* Professor Franklin H. Giddings considers that all marginal utility presupposes 
a social condition. ‘‘Principles of Sociology,” p.42. It may therefore be necessary 
to distinguish the social margin from individual margius which are social, but not 
the social margin. 
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absolute values of corn and wheat must be as 1:2. mons d 
must be so, since every change in ratio of exchange of com- 
modities must register a proportional change in the values 

of those commodities. 

The first question, then, that naturally occurs is as tothe __ 

precise position to which we must relegate the idea of — 
exchange value. ‘The familiar doctrine that the totality of iy 
values can neither be increased nor diminished is a corol- 
lary of the theory of exchange value which cannot be true — 

if the doctrine of absolute values holds. Nevertheless, this: 
assumption has been particularly useful in the attaining of 
truth with respect to the mutual relations of wages, profits, | 
and prices; the interests of science, therefore, demand its 
preservation, if it can be harmonized with the graphic | 
method of value areas, 7. e. with the marginal theory. «i 

In treating value as an area, it is not at all necessary that 
the area be graphically represented in the form of a rec- 
tangular parallelogram. It may equally well be represented _ 
by surfaces equal to those in the parallelograms, but bounded x 7 
by curved lines. a 

Let us suppose that the commodities or groups of com- 
modities to be exchanged against each other in a society Fy -_ 
are arranged about a circle (Figs. A1, Br), and that their — 
exchange ratios are in equilibrium. By this is meant that 
we may represent the value of all the commodities by equal 
areas as the most convenient starting-point. In this = 
departure from original value-quantity will be more easily 
observed. ‘The values of the commodities or groups, then, 
are represented by sections of the broad perimeter. Then 
the total value in society will be represented by the total 
broad perimeter. 

Let us suppose some disturbing element, either in the 
factor of cost or in that of reward, to increase the value of 
wheat. One of two things may take place: either the 
increase of value will result in an addition to social values 
or it will not. The old exposition of the theory of 
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exchange-values stated that no addition to value could take 
place. The reason of this statement was that value was 
looked upon as a ratio and not as an area. On the old sup- 
position, since the conception of social value-areas was absent, 
the increase of value of wheat (Fig. Az2) was neces- 
sarily accompanied by an exactly equivalent contraction 
in value of iron, cotton, meat and sugar, so as to leave 
the total value-area the same as before. If, now, we can 
conceive of additions of value as being made successively to | 
the remaining commodities, we find that the possible addi-— 
tions of value are limited in such a way that the values of | 
commodities that have already risen must fall gradually — 
until, when the circuit is completed, the restoration of 
equilibrium finds us still confined to the same constant 
value-area (Fig. Ar). 

This exchange conception of value may be represented 
numerically, as follows: 


Wheat. Iron. Cotton. Meat. Sugar. Total Value. 
Fig. Alt, 25 
Fig. A2, 2 
Fig. A3, 25 
25 
Fig. A5, - - 25 


The theory of exchange-value, including no concept be- 
yond that of a ratio, unconsciously identified total values ~ 
with total mass of commodities, while denying that there 
was such a thing as total values. It then proceeded, properly 
enough, to assume that the mass of commodities (7. ¢. total 
value on the absolute value theory) remained constant, and 
easily deduced the result that the extra commodity gains of 
one class must be the loss of another class of distributees, | 
e. g. that wages fall when profits rise. Instead of openly 
assuming the constancy of values, that theory tacitly assumed 
the constancy of goods. It proved that if one class obtained 
more goods, another obtained less. It also admitted that 
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total goods might vary, but denied that the variations could 
affect values. The great difficulty lay in the fact that it 
was necessary to assume that, since value was a ratio, values 
could not increase; while, at the same time, it was admitted | 
that there could be an increase of wealth in society. These 
two statements were repugnant, but were never reconciled 
under the old theory. Reasoning about distribution would 
have been perfectly correct on the supposition of unchange- 
able value, if positive values had been recognized. Econ- 
omists, however, were driven to assume unchangeable total — 
of goods or else give up the whole inquiry. But what 
if goods changed in quantity? On the supposition of con- 
stant quantity of goods, economists could at least say that 
if X did not get the goods, Y did; but in the case of 
constant quantity of value and changing quantity of goods, 
the old theory was wholly at sea. It did not consider the 
case as one of values. It simply admitted that if labor was 
more efficient, it might obtain higher reward in commodities 
without lessening the reward of capital; but this conclusion 
was not one in terms of value. The result was correct so far 
as it went, but was not economic. No law of substitution was 
known asa general solvent of present and future distribution 
through value. Such alaw could only be discovered through 
the marginal theory. Common sense pointed to right con- 
clusions, but there was no concept broad enough to embrace 
two periods. At one period a certain ratio of exchange 
exists between commodities; at another period, another. 
But the differentiation of values by and through which this 
occurs was too broad a generalization for the earlier stage 
of the science. Value, as a universal measure of all pro- 
duction and distribution (within the economic sphere) pres- 
ent and future, was not dreamed of. 

The old theory admitted that the same or different 
proportional divisions might occur of different funds at dif- 
ferent periods; but exchange-value gave no way of discov- 
ering whether the world was better off when a larger fund 
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was distributed. It was assumed that such was the case, 
because what men want is wealth; but that method was 
unable to measure the new wealth and its effects on differ- 
ent classes, because it looked only to the distribution of the 
objects of wealth. A different distribution of objects of 
wealth, while it certainly will be proportional to the total 
values then existing in society, may or may not increase 
the former wealth of the distributee, and it is necessary to 

be able to measure this fact also. This is what is meant by 
saying that we must have a test of prosperity as well as of 
proportion in exchange. A man may have a smaller ratio 
than formerly and yet may have absolutely greater value; 
and this might even be true although he received absolutely 
less commodities. 

What was needed, therefore, was a conception of value 
which should hold equally well for the wealth of to-day and - 
for that of to-morrow, for that of society and for that a 
individuals, by means of which the connection between them — 
could be traced. This need has been satisfied by means of 
the social margin of value and total values. . 

If we regard the object of men’s strivings to be not 
goods, but values, then we see that our theory does not 
destroy conclusions that follow from the old principle that 
exchange-values of goods are not totals and only affect pro-- 
portion of distribution of given funds. Moreover, this con- _ 
clusion is as easily deduced from the assumption that jo 
value-areas of society increase (Figs. B and C) as from the ~ 
assumption that they are constant or that goods areconstant _ 
(Fig. A). If we suppose (Fig. B) a constant increase of _ 
values, counterbalanced by no diminutions whatever, we | 
reach again the equilibrium of exchange-values from which - 
we started. We see that profits may, in this case, be in- — 
creased without decreasing wages, because our idea of value _ 
has been enlarged to include new values—the idea is more 
dynamic. Figure B6 represents precisely the same state of 

It is true that the wave of 
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rising value, as it sweeps about the circle, is neither preceded 
nor followed by a depression as in Fig. A; but it also again 
reaches a position of equilibrium. The manifest advantage 
of this demonstration over that of the exchange-value theory 
is that we here deal exclusively with homogeneous quanti- 
ties. We are not troubled with a disparate confusion of 
values, on the one hand, and of goods on the other, but 
freely increase or decrease our quantities at will. Assuming 
for Fig. B a constant addition of five, then Fig. B6 is valued 
at 50, while Fig. B1 is valued at 25, z. e. each group of com- 
modities is worth 1o instead of 5; but their ratios are 
unchanged. If, however, the additions to value consist of 
new wants and provisions for want (Fig. C), then the same 
total area is attained by length- 
ening the perimeter instead of 
broadening it, 7. ¢. new com- 
modities are introduced, but the 
value of each and their ratios re- 
main unchanged. 
To recapitulate: the theory of 
exchange-value contemplates 
only the condition of affairs rep- 
resented by Fig. A. Value, asa 
total, is not conceived of, and, 
therefore, if it have any representation at all, can only, in the 
language of areas, be represented as constant. Positive ad- 
ditions to value being excluded, the only meaning that any 
stretch of imagination could give to Fig. B under the exclu- 
sive exchange-value theory would be that additional produc- 
tion takes place, and that this is what is represented by the 
accretion of area. (However, area of goods should, perhaps, 
diminish in order to represent increase of value.) The result 
will be the same as in Fig. A; for, other things being equal, 
the new production decreases exchange-values as much as it 
increases them (although it may greatly change absolute val- 
ues). The distinction between B1 and B6, on that theory, can 
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only be one of quantity of products and not one of q 
values. If Ar represent ratios of exchange-valu 


same values. 


each step, and are fully represented by the ratios of 


fact would generally be, however, that some dimit 


the sum total of social value; and that, in each 


total cost has been changed in relation to total 

reward in such a way as to change total value. 

be taken to represent total value, it will illustrate 
We in question of a sum of values: If we take total 
reward as constant, then distribution of them 


uantity of 
e, B6 can 


only represent ratios of new products corresponding to these 


a But, if value is an area, then the accretions from Br to B6 
: are real additions to total value. Exchange-values vary at 


the areas 


of the respective segments, on the principle that values are 

inversely proportional to exchange ratios of goods, as above 

explained; and when the circuit of value-accretion is com- 

plete, then total values have gained, while exchange-values 

SS have been restored to the original equilibrium. The require- 
, ment of the exchange-value theory that total value remain 
constant is met, and the expansion of value expressed by 

; q the marginal theory is also indicated. ‘The supposition in 
Fig. B is that no diminutions of value take place. The 


1utions of 


value-area would take place in the different segments, but 
that they are, on the whole, more than offset by the accre- 
tions in an advancing state of prosperity. For sake of: 
clearness, the two processes of relative shrinkage and abso- 
- lute expansion have been separated in the diagrams. The 
diagrams illustrate the well-known marginal theory that all 
value-changes, a result of a disturbance of the equilibrium 
of cost and reward in the case of each commodity, may or 
may not cause an increase of value in the case of that com- 
modity, and hence may or may not contribute to increase 


case, the 


question is whether total, 7. ¢. social, value has been 
changed. ‘The answer is to be found by inquiring whether 
the change in particular values has had such an effect that 


marginal 
If Fig. 1 
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changes in the several marginal equilibria, serves to vary 


values in exchange without affecting the total surplus. 
If we take the relations of the various particular marginal — 
equilibria as constant (as represented in the diagrams by | 


the different segments), then changes of total cost and 


reward serve to vary total value and surplus without affect-— 


ing exchange values. Both processes take place simultane- | 


ously in practice. Each act of production has an effect both _ 7 
on exchange-value and on wealth, through the mechanism — 


described. 


oF VALUE-AREAS TO THE QUESTION OF 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


THE APPLICATION 


What addition to the exchange-value theory has been ne 
gained, it may be asked, by proving the continuity of value 
through all commodities and groups of commodities and i. . 
activities of producer and distributer or measurer of com- 
modities, until we have attained the sum total of commodi- | 
ties? The world is our limit; we cannot compare this 


total, nor employ it. The answer is that, at least, we could _ 
compare our total values with those of Mars, if conditions : 
allowed, and that it would be absurd if we could not. But | 


the practical answer is that total value is the most useful _ 


and comparable of all value concepts: exchange-values 


are the ratios of value-areas of commodities at one and the | 


same moment; total values afford the ratios of the total $2 


social value-areas of different moments, periods, and ages, 
with each other. ‘Total values are the positive norms of 
different periods and hence must be employed as the stand- 
ards of deferred payments; they are thus the only means of 
solving perhaps the most universally and uniformly appli- 
cable economic problem. The application of normal reason- 
ing to deferred payments will, therefore, now occupy our 
attention. 


ments on the principle of value already set forth, does not, 


That society is constantly regulating its deferred pay- 
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of course, appear without explanation. Such is, however, 
the case. Deferred payments are regulated by the same 
principles of value as ordinary sales. ‘Two qualifications of 
the accepted conception of value alone are necessary to 
prove the truth of the last statement. In the first place, the 
principle of value which was primarily applied to the 
exchange of commodities and services, is now applied to a 
comparison of social totals. It, therefore, results in a ratio 
or comparison of norms or of social uniformities, for such 
norins have been shown either to be such totals or to be 
based upon them. In the second place (and this follows 
from the former proposition), while exchanges between 
individuals at one time are under one norm of value, and 
hence at one social margin of value, exchanges between 
individuals into which time enters, involve two norms or 
uniformities of value—that of the time when the obligation 
is incurred, and that of the time when it is liquidated. 

Further: the goods exchanged at any moment, it is 
agreed, are of equal value; in other words, each party 
returns the same value that he receives. Now the object of 
the foregoing reasoning has been to show, that when the 
return payment is not made on the spot, but after the lapse 
of time, not only is it still true that the same value is re- 
turned, but that the delayed return of value is established 
or governed by the same principles as the immediate return 
of value. Every one admits, as self-evident, that the debtor 
should return to the creditor the same value that he receives, 
but many withhold assent when called upon to make the 
further admission that the organization of society is such 
that the same value will naturally be returned. The demon- 
stration, therefore, has been directed to this point, that in 
all exchanges values are equated upon the same principles. 
How is this worked out in practice? 

Suppose R receives from S a loan of commodities to be 
returned in one year. Now, suppose that at the end of a 
year, the total value of commodities in the community has 
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increased. In a state of normal prosperity, this means that — 
investment has increased more rapidly than marginal returns 
have decreased. We may now permit ourselves to make © 
use of the merchant's value in speaking of society as a 
whole; for while for purposes of prosperity-study we gen- 
erally think of society as a producer rather than as an 
exchanger, still as we proceed from smaller to larger and 
larger social groups, no moment can be shown when society 
ceases to be an exchanger. In fact, as has been already 
hinted, one age or epoch does, in a sense, exchange with 
another, for the totality of deferred payments in a society is 
equivalent to a simultaneous payment from one society to 
another that has a different margin of production and con-_ 
sumption, and a different total value. In making such an 
exchange allowance must be made for the change in margin, 
in order that the relation of the particular value to the total 
or normal value may be known. 

There is no reason, therefore, why we should not, at will, 
transfer our value F into a value M, even when dealing with 
, the sum of social goods and values. The object, of course, 
. is to isolate the value element of utility for comparison 
between total values of different periods. As has been — 
already shown, the element of utility is concealed in value 
F, but is isolated as a margin in value M, and hence may be 
directly employed in that form. 

Expressed in M, increased prosperity means that goods — 
have increased more rapidly than their marginal utility has 
decreased. This increase of goods and decrease of marginal 
utility is a normal cause of the change in total values. They 
are, therefore, simply an expression of the law of value 
engaged in the function of determining the standard, and 
deferred payments must conform to them. They will con- 
form in the following manner: the change in normal value 
will make it necessary for S to return to R more or less goods 
in order to keep the value equal. The same value will form 
a smaller part of the greater aggregate of values in existence 
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at the later period, and may require less or more goods to 
represent it. The proportion of the same value to the 
greater total will vary inversely as that total; e. ¢. the value 
of wheat in Br is inversely to the total value in B6, as that 
total value is greater than Br. Now, this result is conceiv- 
ably accomplished by increasing the money in the country 
in direct proportion with the increase in total value; for 
then, owing to the well-proven law that the demand for 
money varies uniformly in inverse proportion to the supply, 
rate of circulation remaining the same, each piece of money 
will have diminished in exchange value below the exchange 
value it would have had if values alone had increased and 
money had remained stationary, exactly in proportion as 
the whole amount of money has increased. An increase in 
values, the volume of money remaining constant, would 
have increased the exchange value of money proportionally. 
A proportional increase in the volume of money will again 
reduce its exchange-value to what it originally was. Now, 
in the case of money, exchange-value is the all-important 
aspect of value. Therefore, the desideratum in the mechan- 
ism of deferred payments is that the exchange-value of 
money remain constant. If this is accomplished, then the 
same amount of money will always return the same purchas- 
ing-power. Note the abuse of this lucid proposition by 
those who pervert ‘‘purchasing-power’’ into power to pur- 
chase the same number of commodities or the same number 
of days’ labor or the same total utility instead of the same 
value of commodities or the same va/ue of days’ labor, or the 
same va/ue of utilities. (As to the last point, it will be 
shown later that those utilities which are not the result of 
calculation, and thus a subject of economic measure, are not 
a part of economic value.) Consequently, each piece of 
money represents the same purchasing-power that it did 
before, and if S returns to R the price agreed upon when he 
received them from R, he will return the same purchasing- 
power. 
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Let P and Q (Fig. 2) represent the total values of the 
years 1890 and 1900, respectively, in the same society. The 
small black surface in P represents the value of a debt of 
$100 incurred in 1890. The same surface in Q represents 
the same value to be returned in 1900. Value is thus seen 
to be absolute and permanent. Now, suppose the black sur- 
face to be reso of total value P, and ress of total value Q. 
It is plain, from the above considerations, that, in order 
that $100 shall return the same value in 1900 that it afforded 
in 1890, the amount of money in the community must have 
been increased in the proportion of 1500 to 1000. It must 
always be remembered that the very unreal assumption is 


made, argumenti gratia, that society regulates value through 
the circulating medium alone. 

If, however, S returns the same quantity of goods, he 
returns less purchasing-power, because, with the increase of 
total values, there has, on our supposition, occurred a de- 
crease in the value of goods; it now takes the same money, 
but more goods, in order to return the same value. The 
reason of this is that, while the normal production of society 
has increased, the marginal utility of goods has decreased. 
Suppose, in the former period, the number of goods was 10 
and their marginal utility was but 5; then their value was 
50. If, in the later period, the marginal utility of goods 
had gone down to 4, their value, 40, evidently would not 
pay the debt. A return of the same number of commodities 
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would cheat the creditor. It would be necessary to add 1o 
more units of commodity. If, however, the normal produc- 
tion was now 60, 10 commodities could easily be added 
and still a surplus of 10 be left for the producer. Nowa 
return of the same amount of money would effect this 
division of the surplus production. 

The variation in total value is thus clearly seen to rest 
upon two social norms or uniformities, a norm of production 
and a norm of utility. It makes little difference to the 
present argument whether they be looked upon as totals or 
as averages. It is, perhaps, better to treat them as averages 
incidental to the totals, 7. e. as average production and 
average utility. In any case they can only be found by an 
investigation and summation of all socio-economic forces. 
They represent the condition and circumstances of the 
Economic Man—the man in average economic circum- 
stances; not the economic man in the sense of a man who 
makes abstraction of economic motives from all others, but 
the man whose acts are relative to his day or epoch. We 
have here, evidently, no arbitrary distribution based upon- 
vague considerations of policy or expediency’ with respect 
to political conduct toward classes in society, but a strict 
apportionment of the total wealth according to economic 
norm, viz, the law of value. It is true that the law of value, 
which is seen to be decisive of deferred payments, rests upon 
utilities. But they enter into its conclusions in a peculiar 
way, which has only been discovered after painstaking in- 
vestigation, namely, through, or at, a margin of some sort. 

It is to this point that the critics of value have directed 
their attacks when, convinced that the marginal reasoning 
applies to sales for cash, they retire into an inner line of 
defences, claiming that, in the case of deferred payments, 
general utilities, 7. ¢. “‘policy’’ as to which classes in the 
community are to be preferred, are the only guides. The 
above reasoning shakes this defence. It would appear, 
indeed, that every possible motive of utility may have 
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or indirectly its economic effect; but that these effects work 
through a margin in the manner described above. How- 
ever, in order thoroughly to vanquish the champions of 
‘“general utility,’’ it will be necessary to carry the position 
of the advocates of ‘‘total utility’’ also. 

It will now be understood more clearly that there is some 
reason for using the expression ‘‘exchange in time’’ instead 
of ‘‘deferred payments’’; for precisely the same principles 
apply as in the case of ordinary exchange. ‘There is one 
difference that clearly distinguishes the two cases: when 
exchange takes place simultaneously, then the margin of 
utility is the same for both parties; that is, it is determined 
by the same social margin of production and consumption, 
and therefore no account needs to be taken of changes in 
that margin; when, however, time has elapsed, we are com- 
pelled to inquire whether the margin of social production, 
and hence of social utility, has changed. ‘Thus the marginal 
theory fits in both cases. It is no part of the scheme of such 
a paper as this, to indicate that system of money which will 
best satisfy this law; in fact, such an inquiry hardly belongs 
to the province of economics. ‘The law that commodities _ 
exchanged at one moment are of equal value, needs no leg- 
islation to enforce it. It is true that a clear apprehension 
of such a law will assist legislators in facilitating its opera- 
tion and deter them from obstructive measures. In the 
same way, the law of exchange in time must be presumed 
to express a constant tendency of economic activity. The 
mechanism by which society effects this tendency still needs 
study. It does not appear to lie wholly in the vulgar stand- 
ard of value, 7. e- the monetary supply. There may be 
various economic forces at work to give economic equivalent 
to the debtor or creditor apparently injured by excessive 
fluctuations in the supply of money. It has been suggested* 


* Professor J. B. Clark thinks that the present (gold) metallic standard has sub- 
stantially carried out the law of marginal value. See “The Gold Standard of 
Currency in the Light of Recent Theory,’ Political Science Quarterly, September, 
1895. We must suppose, however, that under a silver standard or in a state of 
barter, society would be always striving to return equal values, 
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that there is a tendency to a fall in the rate of interest which 
seems calculated by the laws of society to compensate the 
debtor for loss occasioned by fall in prices. A more funda- 
mental suggestion, perhaps, is that the appreciation, if any, 
of the circulating medium in the United States has been 
arranged by society to compensate capitalists for the great 
losses they have sustained through ignorant anti-capitalistic 
legislation. It may be that there are other compensations. 
At any rate, the exclusive province of the economist ceases 
with the formulation of the law; the statistician may furnish 
materials for decisions whether present conditions are ob- 
structive of, or conducive to, its operation. 


THE RELATION OF THE THEORY OF RENT TO THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE AND DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


Some of the objections which have been raised to the use 
of the doctrine of marginal value in order to determine 
normal economic conditions of society, and thus obtain a 
standard of value, appear to rest upon a conception of that 
doctrine different from that which is ordinarily accepted, 
and to confuse the several meanings of ‘‘utility, value,’’ 
and ‘‘rent.’’ The contention that the money circulation or 
distributing medium should vary in proportion to total 
utility, rather than in proportion to value, is especially open 
to this criticism.* This contention seems to imply that the 
total value theory leaves out of consideration that portion of 
the total utility which is ordinarily cut off as rent. That 
this is the point of view, is confirmed by the illustrations 
employed. Thus it is said that it makes a great difference 
to the owner of a well whether you propose to take a drink 
of water or to drain off all the water in the well. In the 
former case, he will value water very little, and in the 
latter, very much. Therefore, the value of a cup of water is 
no indication of the value of the water in the well. In the 
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* Edward A. Ross, ‘Total Utility Standard of Deferred Payments.’”” ANNALS, 
November, 1893. Vol. iv., p. 425. 
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market, on the other hand, the value of the portion of the 
supply sold is an indication of the value of the whole, 
because the law of substitution says that if a higher price 
were asked, another equal commodity would be offered. 
But society at large is likened by the critics of the marginal 
theory to the owner of the well. No substitution is possible 
in society at large, and hence here also the distinction 
between total value and total utility is lost. This novel 
restriction of the application of the marginal theory of value 
seems to rest primarily upon the idea that this theory teaches 
that a margin once fixed is never changed, no matter what 
variation takes place in the supply of the community. But 
the marginal theory does not teach that the value of water 
in Jones’s well is fixed, once for all, by the utility of a cup 
of that water at a moment arbitrarily chosen. On the 
contrary, that theory teaches that the value of the well 
water is absolutely fixed only in relation to the moment of 
time when the utility of the cup of water is in question. In 
a season of drought the utility of a cup of water would be 
much greater and the value of the well would still depend 
upon the number of cupfuls which it could offer as substi- 
tutes for the one in question. 

That this misconception is the source of the new opinion, — 
is shown by the use of the term ‘‘intra-marginal’’ value. 
Now, is there any such thing as intra-marginal value ?— for 
all value is marginal value, repeated as often as necessary 
at the moment of estimation. If one or more commodities 
be removed from the stock, then a new marginal value arises, 
which, in turn, is attributed to all remaining goods or 
utilities. Thus, in the case of the well, the removal of a 
moderate quantity of water might cause the total value of the 
well to diminish; but if only a little water remained, the total 
value might be greater than ever before. A new value will 
arise with each abstraction of water, and this value will be 
an entirely different quantity from the total utility of the 
water; but will, nevertheless, in each case, depend indirectly 
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upon the total utility of the whole, through the imme- 
diate influence of the utility of the last or marginal cupful. 
Precisely the same thing is true of society. The reasoning 
of the present paper goes to show that its total value is 
dependent upon its marginal value, through its total utility 
or total production. If society be deprived of a portion of rs 7 
its goods, a new margin will be formed and a new total value | 
will arise. ‘The marginal theory of value is based upon the 
idea of utility, and teaches that utility has two functions: _ 

I. It forms value. 

II. It is distributed by value. 
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It seems to the present writer, that the functions of utility | 
are exhausted in performing these two duties. The influ- a 
ence of utility in creating value has already been alluded to. a 
The second duty of utility, that of being distributed by _ 
means of value, may readily be illustrated. Figure 3 may 
be taken to represent either merchant’s or farmer’s value. 
In the former case, the marginal value alone is attributed to 
the commodity m, the utility of which, mm, is much greater _ 
than that at the margin. Now, that portion of mz which 
lies above the line /g is called rent. Its meaning is that 
the utility of m is inevitably distributed in the proportion 
that the two portions bear to each other. This distribution 
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is not a result of the fact that the value is intra-marginal, 
but of the fact that the value is attributed to the commodity _ 
m, which is intra-marginal. 

Again, suppose Fig. 3 to represent farmer’s value. In 
place of total commodities, we have total investment; and 
in place of utilities, we have commodities. The area below 
the line /g represents producer’s values, 7. ¢. the amount of 
commodities which just repays the total investment; and 
the area above /g the excess of commodities above the 
marginal return, which constitutes rent. In this case it is 
equally true that the commodities mz, which correspond to 
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the investment m, serve to distribute the utilities produced 
by the same investment. The produce mm really represents 
a certain amount of utility, although decreasing from the 
bottom upward; and hence, through produce, there is a real 
distribution of utility in this case also. In this case, indeed, 
the fact of distribution is so universally admitted as to need 
no argument. And if the distributional réle of utility were 
still doubted, it would be decisively proved by considering 
the element of cost in merchant’s values (Fig. 4). The 
portion of value, which lies above the line fg, is producer’s 
rent. 
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What further and different influences can be attributed to 
utility? The claim that the norms governing return-pay- 
ments vary as total utility, seems to imply that the portion 
of utility which distributes rent would otherwise be ne- 
glected. It has, however, already been shown that the 
portion of utility so set apart has previously exerted its full 
influence in the formation of value, together with every 
other portion of utility. To count it in as an element 
additional to value, would be to count it twice; and to 
count total utilities in direct proportion to their areas 
as decisive of proportion in exchange of commodities, is — 
simply to negative the marginal theory of value. | 


SUMMARY. 


The conception of value pointed out inthis paper isthe = 
result of a desire to contribute to a solution of the oaion . 
of deferred payments. It was perceived that this question © 
depends upon a combined working of two elements in value, © 
one of which has received most exhaustive treatment at the 
hands of economists, while the other, belonging as it does- 
to the borderland between economics and sociology, has but 
recently attracted attention. The values of exchange and 
the values of progress are the same, but the full treatment 
of the former has preceded that of the latter. It was soon 
observed that the question of deferred payments appeals to | 
the new theories of value because they are essentially con- 
nected with the amount of social wealth, which is a quantity 
in the science of social progress. In order, therefore, to 
make use of the theories already well developed in the world - 
of exchange, it was found necessary to emphasize, and, in © 
fact, to point out the comprehensiveness of those theories, 
by showing in every way their continuous application 
through the whole of economic life, and to prove their con- 
formity with the highest test of universality, viz. the maxim 
“*‘Natura saltum non facit!’’ Symbolical representation was 
appealed to, and as earlier economists had given definiteness 
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to their reasonings on value by the mathematical concept of | 
a ratio or of an equation, so now the attempt bas been made 
to lend definiteness to the new doctrine by the geometric 
concept of a surface. 

The stimulus afforded to the imagination by the area- 
concept helps us to appreciate at once the comprehensive- 
ness and the unity of the marginal concept of total value. 
We perceive that total value may be split up in two different 
ways, according to the nature of the economic category in 
which it was originally combined. In the world of distribu- 
tion, total value is analyzed into the two factors: stock of 
goods and final rate of satisfaction afforded by them. In 
the world of production, the same quantity of value is re- 
solved into the two factors: labor (as a familiar expression 
for all cost), and final rate of production of labor. Both 
products or areas are determined by consideration of final 
utility and both are true values. The same method of rea- 
soning that applies to smaller values applies also to larger 
ones; hence the total value produced and enjoyed by society 
may be split up in the two ways described. In taking the 
sum of social values, the procedure by way of producer’s 
value (F) has the distinct advantage that it enables us to 
perceive how the individual is kept in organic touch with 
productive society, neither falling absolutely behind it nor 
advancing before it. It is through this organic connection 
that a normal production is established. The values thus 
produced naturally resolve themselves into a normal quan- 
tity of labor and a normal marginal rate of returns to labor. 
Thus these values are a function of the two elements of in- 
dustrial progress: they depend on the normal ease of pro- 
duction and the normal‘ willingness to produce. 

The reality of the conception of a normal social value is 
fundamentally rooted in the historical conception of the 
relativity of truth. Normal value is relatively true, z. ¢. it 
is a conception directly depending upon the facilities for — 


supply and the capacities for demand that have been evolved 
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in the race at the moment chosen for inquiry. While the 
relativity of value establishes the truth of the social concept 
of value, the universality of value allows us to apply to 
larger and larger groups the methods of thought that have 
been approved for individual cases. 

The second advantage flowing from the double analysis 
of value is that it enables us to perceive that every indi- 
vidual economic act has its effects upon total prosperity. 
The old method of confining the mathematical image of 
value to the ratio of the equation, monopolized the term 
‘‘value’’ for what is really merely one of the effects of value. 

In the question of deferred payments, the application of 
the method produces direct and simple results. Equal par- 
ticular value-areas, representing debts, will bear inverse 
proportion to the increasing social value-areas. This simple 
statement completes the whole of the theoretical question of 
deferred payments. 

Perhaps no higher test of the truth of a concept can be 
established than is to be found by studying its utility. The 
relativity of truth means its dependence upon utility. he 
foregoing utilization of the concept of value as an area 
appears to establish its truth. The highest utility which 
a concept can subserve in economics is that of unifying all 
categories of the science; in other words, that of creating a 
system. Economists have adopted from metaphysics the 
power of creating a system as the test of truth. The more 
diverse the phenomena that are reconciled, the greater the 
probability of the truth of the concept. If, therefore, the 
concept of value as an area establishes a complete continuity 
between values at one moment, and then again between 
such values and values at different moments, bridges the 
breach between exchange-values and wealth, and establishes 
a logical standard of deferred payments, it must be true. 

W. G. LANGWoRTHY TAYLOR. 


; University of Nebraska. 
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Has the Interstate Commerce Commission power to fix rates ? 


The Federal Commission has on numerous occasions maintained that 
its power to pass on the reasonableness of rates, implies the power to 
prescribe rates. The courts, however, have decided against the 
Commission whenever the question has been brought before them. In 
the ‘‘ Social Circle’? case, passed on by the United States Supreme 

— Court the thirtieth of last March, it was said: 

‘‘Whether Congress intended to confer upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to itself fix rates was mooted in the courts 
below, and is discussed in the briefs of counsel. We do not find any 
provision of the act that expressly, or by necessary implication, confers 

such a power. It was argued on behalf of the Commission, that the 
_ power to pass upon the reasonableness of existing rates implies a right 
_ to prescribe rates. This is not necessarily so. The reasonableness of 
the rate in a given case depends on the facts, and the function 
of the Commission is to consider these facts and give them their 
proper weight. Ifthe Commission, instead of withholding judgment 
in such a matter until an issue shall be made and the facts found, 
itself fixes a rate, that rate is prejudged by the Commission to be 
reasonable.’’ 

In the decision upon the ‘‘Import Case,” also handed down the 
thirtieth of March, the court took the same position. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission did not give up, however. In a case argued 
last November by the attorney for the Commissions before Judge Sage 
of the United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of Ohio, 
_ it was contended that the Supreme Court in the Social Circle and Im- 
port Cases, had in mind the exercise by the Commission of a power 
to prescribe rates ‘‘of its own motion and without a hearing of the 
parties to be affected.’’ One sentence of the Import Case decision 
was: ‘“‘We do not wish to be understood as implying that it would 
_ be competent for the Commission without acomplaint made before it, 
and without a hearing to subject common carriers to penalties.” 
Judge Sage, however, decided against the Commission and held, as 
four other United States Judges in other suits have maintained within 
_ the past year, that the Commission is given no power by the existing 
statute to fix rates. The Commission will appeal the case to the 
_ Supreme Court, but its chances of success seem very slight from a 

layman’s point of view. 
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Discriminations in Railway Freight Charges. 


The ideal of equality of advantages for all shippers by rail is still 
far from being realized. Despite the efforts of the Federal and State 
Commissions, and of the railway traffic associations, discriminations 
in freight charges are still made. The encouraging aspect of the matter 
is that the railway associations and boards of trade are studying the 
evil, and trying to devise means of restraining the illegal and harm- 
ful practices of individual companies. At the November meeting of 
the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, the Committee on 
Railroad Transportation, whose chairman is Mr. F. B. Thurber, made 
a report containing a statement of four striking forms of discrimina- 
tion. 

The first form of discrimination mentioned is one connected with 
the transportation of Western grain. The grain of Kansas, for instance, 
is purchased by the associated dealers and shipped to Kansas City, 
where it is unloaded and stored in elevators instead of being sent 
directly through to Chicago or to seaboard points. The dealers, 
having thus secured the grain, induce the railroads to cut rates to 
obtain the shipments. The president of the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway, A. B. Stickney, testified before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Chicago last August, that his competitors charged 
the Kansas and Nebraska farmer thirteen cents for hauling his 
corn 200 miles, while they charged the grain dealer six cents for 
hauling the same grain twice as far to Chicago. The recently re- 
organized Western Traffic Association has, for the present at least, put 
a stop tothe breaking of grain cargoes at Kansas City, and is attempt- 
ing to overcome the efforts of the grain dealers to compel the railroads 
to resort to discriminations against the farmers. 

Another well-known method of discriminating in favor of the 
_ large shippers, is to charge much lower rates on freight shipped in 
car-load lots than on goods shipped in less than car-load quantities. 
This is one of the difficult problems of freight classification; the rail- 
roads claim that it costs less to carry goods in car-load lots, and hence 
they ought to charge less, and do all they can to develop traffic. In 
practice, however, they are thereby maintaining a most injurious form 
_of discrimination, and one that can hardly be justified by any sound 
theory of rate-making. The cost of service is universally recognized 
to be only a very general measure of what railway charges for indi- 
vidual or particular shipments ought to be, or, in actual practice, must 
be. 

A third cause of discrimination is the practice of fixing, for car- 
loads of light goods, arbitrary minimum weights, greater than the 
actual amount of freight that the smaller cars in use will contain. 
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The ‘‘ minimum weight’’ feature of classifications makes the man 
who uses the smaller cars, pay a higher freight rate on light goods 
than is paid by the person who secures larger cars, and gives rise to 
discriminations. The Western Classification Committee, the Railway 
Club of New York and other bodies are studying this subject, but 
the prospects of an early solution of the question do not seem very 
probable. 

An old form of discrimination, and one still frequently practiced, 
is the payment of large mileage fees by the railroad to the owners of 
private cars. It is asserted that the mileage fees paid in a year, have, 
in some instances, equaled the entire cost of the private car. The 
private cars give the large shippers an immense advantage over those 
doing business on a smaller scale, and tend to concentrate business 
in the hands of a favored few; while, in the meantime, the net 
earnings of the railroads are seriously cut into. The Joint Traffic 
Association has succeeded in reducing mileage fees somewhat, but 
not enough to stop the discriminations to which they give rise. 

The forms which discrimination takes are many. An enumeration 
of these four prominent ones shows that the elimination of most dis- 
ciminations can be brought about only by a careful study of their 
causes by the railway companies themselves, and by a concerted effort 
on the part of the railroads to put an end to those causes. The continu- 
ance of so many kinds of discrimination in spite of state regulation 
isa strong argument in favor of strengthening railway associations 
by the sanctions of law. 


The Re-Organization of Traffic Associations. 


The Joint Traffic Association of the Trunk Lines has now been in 
existence a year and has met with marked success. During the year the 
Canadian Pacific has become a member, so that the Association now 
includes the ten trunk line systems (comprising thirty-two companies), 
north of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, and west of New England. 
The lines of lake steamships have not yet become members of the 
organization, but negotiations to that end are now in progress. 
The Association’s success is mainly due to the fact that its able board 
of ten managers, one from each large system, is in continuous session 
ready to deal in a competent manner with the fixing of rates and with 
the other manifold problems that arise in the conduct of the competi- 
tive traffic of the railroads interested. Above the managers stands 
the Board of Control, composed of the presidents of the railroad 
companies composing the Association, to whom appeals can be made 
by any company that objects to the recommendations of the managers 
regarding any meee rate. By the agreement, no company is to fix 
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arate different from that recommended by the managers of the Asso- 
ciation and Board of Control, except by a vote of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the company. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission took the ground that this — 


agreement of the Trunk Lines violated the anti-pooling clause (Sec 
5) of the Interstate Commerce Act and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 


of 1890, and proceedings against the Association were instituted by | 


the Commission in the United States District Court of Southern New 
York, but the court held the agreement to be legal. 

The parts of the Joint Traffic Association’s agreement that were 
especially attacked in this suit, were Article VII, Section 2, and Arti- 
cle VIII. Section 2 of Article VII of the agreement provides that 
‘the managers shall from time to time recommend such changes in 
said rates, fares, charges and rules as may be reasonable and just, 
and necessary for governing the traffic covered by this agreement, 
and for protecting the interests of the parties hereto therein, and the 
failure to observe such recommendations by any party hereto as and 
when made, shall be deemed a violation of this agreement. No com- 
pany a party hereto shall, through any of its officers or agents, devi- 
ate from or change the rates, fares, charges or rules herein reaffirmed 
or so recommended by the managers, except by a resolution of this 
board.’’ Article VIII of the agreement declares that ‘‘the managers 
are charged with the duty of securing to each company party hereto, 
equitable proportions of the competitive traffic covered by this agree- 
ment so far as can be legally done.”’ 

In holding the agreement legal, Judge Wheeler maintained that 
‘‘these provisions of the contract do not provide for lessening 
the number of carriers, nor their facilities; nor for raising their rates, 
except expressly by its terms not contrary to law, and therefore not 
beyond what are reasonable. * * * As this case rests wholly upon 
the contract as made and not upon anything actually done under color 
of, or beyond it, and each road is left by it to carry on its own busi- 
ness within lawful limits as before, no unlawful restraint of commerce 
seems to be provided for by it, and no ground for relief under that 
statute of 1890 is made out.’’ The court further took the ground 
in the decision that the Interstate Commerce Commission is given 
power to prosecute parties guilty of violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law, and for the enforcement of the same, but is not given 
the power to “ provide remedies.’ The language of the court is, 
‘‘Authority is given to the Interstate Commerce Commission to have 
proceedings for the enforcement of that law taken and prosecuted, 
but that is understood to refer to the usual and appropriate proceed- 
ings in such cases; and seems not to authorize any that are unknown 
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there. The right given here is to prosecute, but not to provide, 

remedies.”’ The court did not consider the agreement of the Joint 

_ Traffic Association a pooling arrangement “‘ so far as this agreement 

goes, each road carries the freights it may get over its own line, at its 

own rate, however fixed, and has the proceeds, net or other, of the 

earnings to itself. * * * Provision for reasonable, although equal 

or proportional rates for each carrier; or for a just and proportional 

division of traffic among carriers, does not seem to be either a pool- 

ing of their traffic, or freights; or a division of the net proceeds of 
their earnings in any sense.’’ 

On April 6, before this decision was made, the South-western Traffic 
Association, comprising the Texas roads, was re-organized, and, in the 
main, the agreement of the Joint Traffic Association was followed as a 
model. In October, 1896, the Western Traffic Association collapsed, and 
the roads composing it established a new association having nearly the 

_ same plan of organization as the Joint Traffic Association. If these As- 
sociations are successful as they promise to be, and if the United States 
Circuit Court and Supreme Court decide the agreements to be legal, 
_ we may expect tosee the other railway traffic associations establish or- 
_ ganizations of a similar character. Such a course of events would do 
much to give stability to railway rates, and to narrow discriminations 
within closer bounds. If the railways can effectually overcome the 
forces, internal and external, that in the past have disrupted traffic as- 

- sociations, they will do much to lessen the evil of railway management. 


The Intervention of the Courts to Prevent Rate Wars. 


Last July a very violent rate war was begun by the Seaboard Air 

Line against the Southern Railway Company. The cause of the rup- 

_ ture was the establishment by the Southern Railway Company of a 

_ line of steamships to run between Baltimore and Portsmouth and 
Norfolk at the mouth of the James River. The Seaboard Air Line 
has for many years operated a line of steamboats on the Chesapeake, 
and consequently it resented the Southern Railroad Company’s en- 
trance upon ‘‘The Seaboard’s territory.’”’ The act of the Southern 

_ Railroad Company was a perfectly natural and legitimate one. Up 
to last year, the principal northern terminus of that company had 
been on the York River, but events having made the mouth of the 

_ James a great commercial centre, the company decided to change its 

terminus to Portsmouth and Norfolk. It preferred to use its own ships 
for its business with Baltimore, and thus established a line of boats that 

__- ran over the same route as the ships of the Baltimore Steam Packet Com- 
_- pany, owned by the Seaboard Air Line. This act caused the manage- 
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only the charges for the steamboat service on the Chesapeake, but also 
rail charges to the south. Rates to points south of Baltimore, at which 
there was competition with the Southern Railway Company, were 
cut 33% per cent. This reduction was met, July 20, by an equal 
cut on the part of the Southern Railway Company. Thereupon, the 
Seaboard Air Line extended the cut of 33% per cent to all its business 
from Boston, Providence, New York and Philadelphia to the South. 
The Southern Railway Company, feeling itself much stronger than its 
rival, decided to resort to heroic measures and make the rate wara 
short and decisive one by ordering a reduction, effective August 1, of 
80 per cent in rates. 

At this juncture, the receiver of a road in the hands of a United 
States court, (the Port Royal and Augusta), asked Judge Simonton 
of the United States District Court of North Carolina, to enjoin both 
contestants from carrying out the rate reductions announced. Judge 
Simonton granted a temporary injunction and placed the hearing on 
the same, for August 15. The decision of Judge Simonton, made 
after the hearing, was handed down September 1, but he did not 
make the injunction permanent because his jurisdiction did not ex- 
tend to all the parties in the controversy. He held, however, that 
rate war was illegal, that “it did not present a case of competition in 
rates, but of annihilation of all competitors.’’ 

The rate war broke out anew but the stockholders in the com- 
panies, and the merchants doing business in cities where rates were 
not to be cut, became alarmed at the loss of property which the : 
continuance of the war would cause, and appealed to the courts 
to terminate the struggle. The next step to stop the war was 
taken by the Wholesale Grocers’ Association of Augusta, which made 
a successful appeal to Judge Speer of the United District Court 
of Augusta. On September 10, Judge Speer ordered the railroads to 
restore the rate in force September 5; the basis of his order being 
that the low rates to Atlanta constituted an unlawful discrimination 
against Augusta, Macon and other cities, and hence violated section 
3 of the Interstate Commerce law. The order was made returnable 
September 24. The railroads observed the order and restored rates at 
most points between September 24 and October 1. The Seaboard 
Line, being uncertain as to the extent to which the injunction applied 
to their road, did not announce the restoration of rates at all points 
until another injunction had been ordered (September 19) by Judge 
Hughes of the United States Circuit Court of the Eastern District of 
Virginia, sitting in Richmond. The complainant in this case was the | 
Baltimore Trust and Guarantee Company, and other financial institu- — 
tions holding railroad bonds. This brought the war definitely to an end ; 
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Another interesting feature of this instructive rate war was the 
order by the railway commissions of Virginia and North Carolina, 
directing the railroads to reduce the rates on infra-state traffic in the 
same proportion that through rates had been lowered. This inaugu- 
rated a controversy between the railways and the commissions that was 
not settled when the rate war was terminated by the courts. 

Soon after the struggle came to an end, it was announced, October 
8, that a New York syndicate, headed by Thomas F. Ryan, had pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Seaboard Air Line, including the 
Baltimore Steam Packet Company. The natural supposition of every- 
body was that this syndicate had some connection with the Southern 
Railway Company, and that the outcome of the rate war was to be the 
usual one of consolidation. Whether or not the Ryan Syndicate was 
acting in the interests of the Southern Railway is uncertain; but the 
fact that the managers of the Seaboard stoutly opposed the purchase by 
the syndicate, and actually defeated it after contracts had been made 
by owners of a controlling portion of the stock to transfer their 
shares to the syndicate, is a significant one. The Seaboard Air Line 
remains an independent competing company for the present and un- 
der its former management. Ifthe rate war has taught the officers of 
the company that the real controllers of the road are the holders of 
stocks and bonds, and that these and other property-owners can 
appeal to the courts to enjoin the officers from waging rate wars that 
destroy the value of invested property, it has performed a good 
service. The power of the courts as regulators of railways has been 
used in a new and very important manner. > 

Railway Receiverships. » 

The business depression of the past three years has compelled a 
large number of railways to pass into the hands of receivers to be 
sold or reorganized. The objectionable features of existing laws gov- 
erning railway receiverships have, consequently, become more prom- 
inent than usual. The annual address made to the American Bar 
Association last August by its president, Mr. Moorfield Storey of 
Boston, contains a most excellent summary of the abuses resulting 
from the present legal practices connected with railroad receiverships. 
Mr. Storey only states well-known facts when he declares: ‘‘ We have 
seen the managers, while stoutly denying up to the last moment that 
any such step was contemplated or that the company was in any way 
embarrassed, secretly prepare a bill in equity aud without notice to 
any one interested file it in the courts of the United States, asking 
for the appointment of receivers. . . . The managers of the 
insolvent company have controlled both sides of the litigation; the 
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plaintiff and defendant have been in legal effect the same person, and 
that person the debtor company. . . . In brief, the representa- 
tives of the debtor ask that the creditors be deprived of that to which 
they areentitled in order to preserve for the debtor property to which 
confessedly it is not entitled. The receivership is not sought as in- 
cident to other relief, but is the sole and ultimate object of the suit.’’ 
Mr. Storey would have the laws so amended as to give the real cred- 
itors a chance to “be heard in the choice of their trustees.’’ ‘“* Every 
bankrupt and insolvent law that we have ever known has left the 
choice of the assignees to the creditors and the reasons for this rule 
apply equally in the cases we are considering."’ 

By a law passed by its last legislature, Kentucky has the honor of 
being the first state to attempt to remedy the evils of railway receiv- 
erships, by giving the creditors greater power. This statute “to pro- 
vide for the reorganization of railroad and bridge companies,” 
stipulates that when such a corporation is in the hands of the court, 
“the holders of a majority of any class of securities issued by such 
company, or any class of creditors’’ may submit a plan of organiza- 
tion to the court. The plan must provide for the payment of taxes 
and liens to which labor and supplies are entitled, for the payment 
or assumption of liens prior to those held by the proposers of the 
plan, and, lastly, for the issue of new securities to those submitting 
the plan and to the holders of subordinate claims, in accordance with 
their respective rights. The court is obliged to consider the plan, and ° 
all classes of creditors are to be allowed a hearing. The court may ap- 
prove, amend or reject the plan, but if it be approved by the court and 
accepted by persons holding three-fourths of the claims in the posses- 
sion of the class proposing the plan and by the hoiders of three-fourths 
of the subordinate claims, the court shall declare the plan adopted. 

An experience of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad 
during November, illustrates an unusual misuse of the law of receiver- 
ships. In 1891, the State of Kansas passed a law prohibiting a cor- 
poration, twenty per cent or more of whose capital is owned by 
aliens, from acquiring real estate in Kansas, and decreeing that all 
real estate acquired in violation of this law should be forfeited to the 
state. Judge Myers, of the State District Court of Jefferson County, 
Kansas, made use of this law early in November, to attempt to place 
the main line and real estate of the Atchison system, included within 
Kansas, in the hands of a receiver appointed by himself. The order 
of the judge was sprung on the officers of the road and the public. 
The company was given no notice of the proposed proceedings; there 
was no evidence of any default of obligations on the part of the com- 
pany, uo creditor or security owner had any grievance. The suit was 
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brought in the name of the Attorney-General of the state by the 
District Attorney of Jefferson County. The officers of the railroad on 
the eighth of November appealed successfully to Judge Foster of the 
United States District Court at Topeka, to take the case out of the 
hands of Judge Myers. Judge Foster further issued an order restrain- 
ing the receiver appointed by Judge Myers, from interfering with the 
management of the railroad until the case could be heard, the date 
set for the hearing being November 23. In the meantime, the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas had directed the Attorney-General to take personal 
charge of the suit. The suit came up fora hearing in the Federal 
Court, December 1 and 2, and was argued before Judge Foster and 
Judge Thayer of the United States Court of Appeals. The decision 
of these two judges, rendered December 7, was adverse to the rail- 
road, and favorable to Judge Myers, to whom the case was remanded 
for trial. The case will now take the regular course and be tried in 
the District and Supreme Courts of Kansas, and be appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. Pending the final decision of the 
legal questions involved it is agreed the receiver appointed by the 
court shall not demand possession of the road or interfere with its 
management by the company. The principal legal points to be 
decided upon by the courts are (1), Whether the act, prohibiting a 
corporation from doing business in Kansas if twenty per cent or more 
of its capital is owned by aliens, was legally and regularly passed by 
the legislature. It is claimed by some that the act was not passed 
by the legislature, although it is printed in the statutes of 1891. (2) 
Whether this act does not impair the obligation of contracts, and (3) 
Whether the act for this and other reasons is not unconstitutional. 


The Diversion of Export Trade to Southern Ports. 


There are unmistakable evidences of change in the course which a 
part of our products are to take to the seaboard. Up to the present 
time, New York has almost entirely monopolized the export trade of 
grain, whereas Southern ports have had little export business other 
than that of cotton shipments. New York shippers are complaining 
bitterly against the increasing competition of other Atlantic ports and 
the citieson the Gulf. Last August the New York Produce Exchange 
made a formal complaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the railroads, charging them with giving undue preference to 
localities other than New York, ever to the extent of violating the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The two principal charges mentioned by 
the New York Produce Exchange, were, that the railroads in giving 
differentials of two cents in the case of Philadelphia, and three cents 
in the case of Baltimore, Newport News and Norfolk, in freight 
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charges for grain, flour and provisions, were unduly and illegally 
discriminating against New York. The complaint further alleges 
that the Joint Traffic Association, in maintaining these differentials 
and in enforcing other rules and regulations, have discriminated 
against New York and violated the Interstate Commerce Act. 

It is doubtful whether the New York merchants can prove their 
charges against the railway; but there is no doubt but what the cities 
competing with New York for the export trade have certain advan- 
tages, the force and consequences of which New York merchants 
must expect to meet. In the matter of nearness to Chicago and 
the Middle West and Northwest, New Orleans and other Gulf ports 
have a decided advantage. New Orleans is as near Chicago as is 
New York, 


St. Louis is 1066 miles from New York, 706 miles from New Orleans 


The ports competing with New York have made very important 
improvements in terminal facilities within recent years, so that it is 
possible to transfer grain from the cars to the ocean vessels more 
quickly and more cheaply in Baltimore, Norfolk, New Orleans, and 
other cities than at New York. In New Orleans, for instance, the 
Illinois Central has spent $2,000,000 in the construction of a mam- 


moth wharf and dock. New York City has the largest and most’ 


commodious harbor of any port; but, in one sense, the very size of the 
harbor of New York is a disadvantage. Grain has to be lightered 
from the cars to the vessels at an expense of 14 centsa bushel. 

During the past year, New York has seen her competitors increase 
the percentage of their export shipments far more rapidly than she 
has been able to. There has been no absolute decrease in the ship- 
ments from New York; on the contrary, there has been an actual 
increase, but the increase has been very slight in the case of New York 
and very large in the case of numerous other cities, particularly Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport News, New Orleans and Galveston. 

New York is in no danger of losing her commercial supremacy. 
She is favored by the possession of the greater portion of the import 
trade from foreign countries; by having an ocean service superior to 
that possessed by any other city; by having an unrivaled harbor, and by 
the fact of the great concentration of business in that largest centre 
of population inthe country. The fact that New York has the great- 
est import trade is of immense importance, and it is doubtful whether 
any city can ever deprive New York of this advantage. 

Emory R. JOHNSON. 
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NOTES. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME of Mr. Conway’s praiseworthy edition of 
Thomas Paine’s Writings * calls for no special notice in the ANNALS. 
It consists entirely of Paine’s religious works, comment on which 
would be out of place here. It is interesting, however, to note that 
his well-known views on the Christian religion proceeded directly from 
his political theories and social philosophy and his great desire to 
promote human freedom in thought and action. In reading, one 
seems to be perusing some recent work on “ higher criticism.”’ , 


MR. WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS has written an historical and 
descriptive book on Venezuela,t which presents a vivid picture of 
the political, religious, social and, to some extent, the industrial life 
of the Venezuelans. The appendix contains President Cleveland’s 
message of December 17, 1895, relative to the Venezuelan boundary 
controversy, the letter written by Secretary Olney to Mr. Bayard, 
July 20, 1895, and Lord Salisbury’s reply of November 26, 1895. Mr. 
Curtis sympathizes with Venezuela in her dispute with the British 
Government. 


THE ELECTION OF a Republican President and a Republican Con- 
gress inevitably recalls the wandering attention of economists and 
politicians to the tariff question. The last important French work in 
this field is from the pen of Messieurs Funck-Brentano and Charles 
Dupuis and bears the title: ‘“‘ Les Zarifs Douaniers et les Traités de 
Commerce.”’*t In nine chapters the authors discuss in an impartial 
way the principal problems which have arisen in connection with the 
tariff policy of France. They regard modern protectionism as the 
necessary safeguard of an agricultural state surrounded by countries 
whose industries are more highly developed, and devote little space 
to the theoretical arguments for and against the policy. A clear 
account of the machinery of foreign trade is given, together with sug- 
gestions as to how the statistics of international commerce may be 

* The Writings of Thomas Paine. Collected and Edited by MoncuRE DANIEL 
Conway. Vol. iv, Pp. 521. Price, $2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 

tVenezuela, A Land Where It's Always Summer. By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


Pp. 315. Price, $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1896. 
}Pp. 153, lxx. Price, 7 francs, Paris: Rousseau, 1896, 
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made more accurate. In conclusion an elaborate table is printed 
giving a detailed comparison of the French and German tariffs at 
present in force. The whole work bespeaks a happy mixture of accu- 
rate scholarship and common sense which is rarely met with in works 


THE LAST VOLUME* to be added to the series entitled ‘‘ Periods of 
European History,” deals with the eighteenth century. The title of 
the book, ‘‘The Balance of Power, 1715-1789,’’ indicates with suffi- 
cient clearness the side of history which the author, Mr. Arthur Has- 
sall, makes prominent. In the fourteen chapters of his work we have 


-anexcellent account of the principal wars and diplomatic changes 


which occurred from the death of Louis XIV. until the outbreak of 
the French revolution. Little is said, however, of the great social 
changes which were going on during this period, and still less of the 


economic forces which have given to Europe its modern complexion. 
_ The volume is supplied with useful maps, chronological tables, etc., 


which will commend it to teachers. 


THE WORK BY Professor Keasbey on ‘‘ The Nicaragua Canal and the 
Monroe Doctrine,’’ advance sheets of which have just reached us, 
has been awaited with much interest. As was expected by those 
familiar with the writer’s earlier contributions to this interesting sub- 
ject, the book contains a masterly history of the canal project from 
the time of the discovery of the new world to the present time. 
The introduction enumerates, and briefly compares, the eight routes 
across the isthmus, which at one time or another have attracted atten- 
tion. Part I of the book (pp. 19 to 122) is taken up with a discussion 
of the ‘‘ mercantile period of the absolute monarchy—the canal project 
a royal monopoly. 1492 to 1815.’’ Part II (pp. 123 to 296) treats of 
‘the period of liberalism and individual initiative—the canal project 
a private international undertaking under governmental guarantee. 
1815 to 1865.’’ Part III covers ‘‘ the period of governmental activity 
—the canal project a national undertaking. 1865 to 1896.’ In part 
IV the author considers ‘‘the probabilities and possibilities of the 
future—the Nicaragua Canal a national American undertaking.” 
The two chapters of this part are concerned with ‘‘the economic 
aspects of the canal project’’ and ‘“‘the Nicaragua Canal and the 
Monroe Doctrine.’”’ The appendices give extracts from the treaty 
between the United States and New Granada, 1848, from the Dickinson- 


* The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. Pp. viii, 433. 
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Ayon treaty of 1868 and the full text of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
of 1868. Four maps are included in the volume. From this short 
notice it will be seen that Professor Keasbey’s work contains a full 
discussion of the Nicaragua Canal enterprise in all its important 
phases. The critical review which the book merits must be postponed 


to a later number of the ANNALS. r — 


THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT has issued a volume on ‘‘ Money 
and Prices in Foreign Countries,’ * which contains some material 
of value to the students of monetary conditions and systems. It was 
prepared by consuls in reply to interrogatories concerning the 
standard of value, amount of circulation, wages, prices, etc. As 
might be expected, the reports are uneven in quality, and the unwary 
reader can easily acquire from them a large amount of misinforma- 
tion. The statement in the report from France that the ‘‘ mint price 
of gold’”’ is 110 francs, or $21.23 per ounce Troy, is an illustration of 
the kind of inaccuracy against which the reader must be on guard. 4 


AT THIS TIME when the incompetency of the present Turkish Gov- 
ernment is so glaringly apparent it is instructive to turn toa study 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina that part of the Balkan peninsula freed from 
the rule of the Sultan and transferred to Austria-Hungary by the 
Berlin Treaty. ‘‘ Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
Dalmatia’’ + by the well-known archzologist and anthropologist, 
Robert Munro, is a book that summarizes in a most happy way the 
salient and characteristic features of the past life and present social 
and political conditions of the country investigated. Archzology, 
history and social studies are happily blended throughout the book. 
The volume is not a mere book of travel but a substantial contribution 
to our knowledge of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The reorganization of 
the government of these states was entrusted by Austria-Hungary to 
Herr von K4llay to whom Mr. Munro gives the highest praise. He 
has established and maintained religious toleration, protection of 
property rights, and has fostered trade and commerce by the construc- 
tion of 3000 miles of roads and 500 miles of railways. Native indus- 
tries have been fostered and the purchase of lands by freehold farmers 
has been promoted. These and other changes have produced ‘‘a 


* Money and Prices in Foreign Countries. Special Consular Reports. Vol. xiii, 
Part 1. Issued from the Bureau of Statisiics, Department of State, Washington, 
1896. 

+Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Herzegovina and Dalmatia. By ROBERT 
MvunRO. Pp. 405. Edinburgh; William Blackwood & Sons, 1895. 
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law and order have taken a deep hold on the people of this corner of | 


sweeping reformation.’’ The author declares that “ the principles of j 
the Balkan peninsula.” 


In HIS ‘‘ History of the Post Office Packet Service,”’* Mr. Arthur H. 
Norway has written entertainingly of a subject he has thoroughly 
studied. The post office packets, for the most part brigs no swifter 
than they should have been, connected Falmouth, the chief head- 
quarters of the service, with important mail points in Southern Europe, 
the Mediterranean, the West Indies and America. Though owned by 
private persons and manned by common seamen, the packets which 
sailed under contract with the post office, were always armed—in 
theory for the defence of dispatches and of treasure, in practice for 
attack whenever attack promised to succeed. Mr. Norway’s pages 
are animated with many a stirring story, though the work is more 
than a record of sea fights. The chapters on the North Sea packets, 
and on the struggle against the Continental system, illuminate a 
neglected aspect of Napoleon’s policy for the isolation of Great 
Britain—that fatal isolation which is expected in every decade to work 
her ruin, and never does—and the last three chapters cast many a 
welcome sidelight on the history of American privateering during the 
War of 1812. The more humdrum side of the subject, too, is not 
neglected. In Mr. Norway’s pages can be traced the development in 
sailing days of Britain’s policy of extensive post office subsidies to 
merchantmen. Those payments, whether they were only a fair com- 
pensation for carrying the mails or were something more, unquestion- 
ably contributed to the upbuilding of the maritime supremacy which 
Britain’s steam merchant shipping still holds no less conspicuously 
and no less tenaciously than does her steam navy. A history of the 
post office subsidies to transatlantic steamers from the pen of Mr. Nor- 
way, or of any other competent writer, would be welcome. 


“THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW”’ f is the promising title of a new Eng- 
lish monthly to be devoted to the consideration of political and social 
questions of the day. It is edited by two writers who have already 
attained some prominence as contributors to advanced economic and 5 
political literature and appeals to that large class of readers which 
finds itself out of sympathy with existing political parties and party 


* History of the Post Office Packet Service between the Years 1793-1815. Compiled 

from records, chiefly official By ARTHUR H. NoRWAY. Pp. ix, 310. Price, $3.50. 
London and New York: The Macmillan Co., 1895. ( 

+ Subscription price, 14s. 6d. per annum, London: Horace Marshall & Sons. 
New York: International News Company. 
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progress, and which sighs for an organ really competent to reflect the 
reforming tendencies of our day. In the first number, for October, 
1896, the program of the new journal is modestly outlined. Its editors 
are optimists. To them the chaotic conditioninto which most reform 
movements seem to have fallen is due, not to any lack of reforming 
enthusiasm, but simply to the temporary ‘‘ paralysis of progressive 
forces.’ Leaders are needed in the domain of thought as well as of 
action to tide us over this period of doubt and hesitation. ‘‘Progres- 
sives’’ need a program grounded upon a scientific analysis of social 
phenomena, to give coherence to their efforts and to take the place of 
the groping opportunism, which may satisfy the men of action in the 
thick of the fray, but can never command the support of thoughtful 
citizens. It is to fulfill this mission that 7he Progressive Review has 
been started. It does not bind itself to any narrow creed, but finds 
itself ‘‘in closer sympathy with the more thoughtful and practical 
advocates of experimental collectivism or social radicalism than with 
any other school of politicians.’’ To give precision to this declaration 
one of the ablest of the editorials in the first number discusses ‘‘ col- 
lectivism in industry,’’ and arrives at the conclusion that there is an 
inevitable tendency for those industries which can be reduced to 
routine and are subject to the “law of increasin: returns,’’ to pass 
from the position of competing industries into that of monopolies and 
thence under state control. Within the competitive field will always 
be left those industries which minister to our individualized wants, 
which call for artists rather than machine tenders as the means to 
their satisfaction. Nor do the editors regard these latter as a small or 
insignificant group. On the contrary they imply that the esthetic 
development of the race will make it ever larger and more important. 

In addition to the editorials which occupy about one-third of the 
space, each number of the review is to contain two signed articles, an 
account of ‘“‘the progressive movement abroad,’’ a ‘‘causerie of the 
month,’? and several unsigned book reviews and book notices. 
Among the contributors thus far have been Sir Charles Dilke, Edward 
Carpenter and Walter Crane, the latter writing of his Jate friend, 
William Morris. Others of equal prominence are promised for future 
numbers. 

If the editors of this new journal are able to maintain the high 
standard which they have set in their first two numbers, we believe 
that the success of their venture will be assured. Their articles 
bespeak a ripe scholarship and maturity of judgment on social mat- 
ters which is rarely found in combination with the clear and dignified 
style of which their pens are masters. Unlike so many of the reviews 
which have recently been inflicted upon an already over-reviewed 
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_ world, The Progressive Review contains nothing that is either dull or 
trivial. In it each one sincerely interested in the social problem 
will find food for thought and instruction. We can only wish for it 

_ the support which it richly merits not only from the English but also 

_ from the American reading public. 


REVIEWS. 


Appreciation and Interest. By IRVING FISHER. Publications of the 
American Economic Association. Pp. 112. Price, 75 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1896. 

The subject here treated has long invited attention, and in view of 

its bearing on the monetary controversy it has been unaccountably 

neglected. The monograph is in three parts, treating respectively, 

Theory, Facts, and Applications. In part first the proposition is devel- 

oped ‘“‘ That a [monetary] standard to be perfect need not be invari- 

able. What is required is simply that it shall be dependadle.’’ Thus, 
assuming that the change in relative value is perfectly foreseen, ‘if the 
rate of interest in one standard is 8 per cent, then in another, which 
 depreciates 4 per cent relatively to the first, it will be 12%4 per cent,” 
because 100 1.08 = 96 < 1.125. This proposition, which, assuming 

perfect foresight, is self-evident, is elaborated in succeeding 

to cover cases of compound interest, varying rates, etc. 

In Part II the author seeks to ascertain how far the foresight, which 
he had before assumed, actually exists in business. ‘‘ A definite test 
must be sought where two standards are simultaneously used.’’ He 

first considers the case of coin and currency bonds of the United 

- States. Currency was below par, but was appreciating, with the pros- 

pect of resumption. The rate of interest on currency bonds (deter- 

- mined, of course, by the selling price of the bonds) ought, therefore, 

‘- have been less. Such was indeed the case. But while the actual 

appreciation of currency during the period chosen averaged 2.1 per 
cent per year, the compensating decline in the interest rate averaged 
.8 per cent, or a little over one-third. A similar result follows on com- 
parison of gold and silver bonds issued by the Indian government 
during the period when silver was falling in price. The holders of 
silver bonds anticipated the fall of silver to the extent of about one- 
third and protected themselves accordingly, losing the other two- 
thirds. 

Finally, a comparison is made as to the rate of interest during 

periods of high and low prices, and (more pertinently) rising and fall- 

ing prices in seven different countries, with a like result. A certain 
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compensation is detected, but it is very partial and uneven. It isincon-— 
spicuously noted in passing that ‘interest on private loans and i 
mortgages . . . is less flexible, and the debtor’s losses or gains 
in these cases are doubtless somewhat greater.’’ 

To these computations as to gold, currency, silver and commodity 
interest is added an interesting computation of interest in terms of 
labor. It appears ‘‘ for 1849-57 and 1875-91 that the money rates were 
8.2 and 5.2 per cent, the commodity rates 4.1 and 7.3 per cent, but the 
labor rates 7.0 and 4.8 per cent. We see, therefore, that in terms of 
labor, loans in America have actually been easier during 1875-91 than 
during 1849-57.”’ 


A general conclusion from these studies is that natural —_ A 


chooses as ‘‘captains of industry’’ those who have the foresight 
necessary for the management (7. ¢., the borrowing) of capital. 

The “applications ” in Part III are to the bimetallist controversy. : 
They begin with a concession to the prarmmngy poe there has been 
an uncompensated annual appreciation of from % to 34 per cent. This 
is followed by a criticism of Sauerbeck’s index pedir which give an 


average annual appreciation since 1875 of 2.7 per cent. The on 


is declared to be “subject to fatal objection . . . both because 
they are based on wholesale instead of retail prices and because they 
ignore expenditure for rent and for labor and domestic service in the 
family budgets of those who borrow and lend.’* And in any case 
‘the question is not one of appreciation of gold. . . . It is ‘ 
exclusively a question of foresight and of the degree of adaptation of - 
the rate of interest.’ 
Next it is claimed that bimetallism cannot correct past injustice, — 
and, finally, that the fact of loss is not proof of injustice. ‘‘Ifa man 
insures his house and it burns the next day the insurance company — 
suffers a loss, but not an injustice. If the company should ask for 
legislative relief, . . . it would be laughed to scorn.” ‘A farmer 
mortgages his farm for $1000 and 5 per cent interest. By the terms of 
the contract he takes all risks as to what the dollar will buy of wheat — 
or anything else.”’ 
The book closes with a strong assertion that the gold standard is 
not necessarily permanently favorable to the creditor. ‘‘ What bi- 
metallist will risk his reputation in predicting the course of prices” 
and interest in the next twenty years? J// prices rise, we may with | 
great probability predict that the debtor will win. // they fall, he will | 
lose. But who knows which is the true ‘if?’”’ 
The work is of unequal value. It shows intelligence and industry : 
throughout; the variable factor is its candor. The latter is sufficient | 
for pure mathematics and absolute deduction. Part I is therefore | 
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excelient. The only criticism is as to the use of complicated mathe- 
matical formulz to express a simple proposition. They give it no — 
added force, they lend it an unjustifiable appearance of exactness, and 
finally, they deter the uninitiated. The readers who will labor through 
this part of the work can be counted on one’s fingers. 

Part II is more valuable but more open to criticism. The a priort 
reasoning, of course, was easy. The important thing is to know how 
far the fundamental assumption of foresight is justified. Candor was | 
more needed and less manifest. For instance, when we are told that 
interest on Indian silver bonds averaged .8 per cent higher than on 
gold as an offset to depreciation, it is conceded that another tenth 
should be subtracted because there was a constant and normal diver- 
gence of /wo-tenths before silver fell due to the friction of interna-_ 
tional exchange. The halving of this amount on the assumption of — 
remote prevision seems unwarranted and is uncomfortably suggestive. — 
The conclusion drawn from a comparison of interest in gold and silver 
using countries is certainly strained, while the computation of labor | 
interest involves a glaring fallacy. But that which vitiates the con- 
clusion most of all is the neglect of the time factor in the bonds rail 
pared. The currency bonds in the first comparison were to run ten 
years longer than the coin bonds, a fact which in view of the vicissi- 
tudes of investment and the natural fall in the rate of interest mili- 
tates strongly in their favor and tends to depress the rate of interest. 
But what shall be said when silver bonds payable on three months’ ~ 
notice are compared with gold bonds running fifty or sixty years? Is cs 
there nothing in this permanency of investment calculated to tempt | 
capital and lower the rate of interest? It is difficult to excuse the 
omission of a factor which is of itself sufficient to account for the 
major part of the difference in the interest rate. Nevertheless this 
part of the book is a valuable contribution, and would certainly have — 
been so recognized had the next part been omitted. Here candor | 
seems altogether lacking. 

The first glaring fallacy to be met with in part third is the criticism | 
of the index number system. ‘The real criticism to be made against _ 
the index numbers, that we reach different results according to the — 
number of commodities and the method of ‘‘ averaging,”’ is slighted, j 
presumably because it is well known to have produced but slight error | 
in practice thus far. But when the author asserts that retail prices — 
should be considered instead of wholesale, and that rent, labor and > 
services should be included as forming part of the family budget, he 
betrays a total ignorance (or neglect) of the real relation between — 
prices and debts. What has the family budget to do with the case? ; 
Must we at this date enter upon the trite inquiry as to who the debtor _ 
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is, and why falling prices injure him? Apparently so. He is not the 
poor man, the laborer or even the average householder assuch. He © 
is ‘‘the captain of industry,” so our author himself tells us, the one 
to whom by means of loans ‘‘ society delegates the management of | 
capital.’? He borrows, not for household expenses nor to repay in | 
services, but for productive investment, and in amounts compared 
with which the ‘family budget’’ is but a bagatelle. He must pay 
these loans with products sold at wholesale prices. Finally, he is not — 
areceiver but a payer of wages. Wages must, therefore, be consid- __ 
ered, but not by introduction into the general average. A rise in ." 
wages does not compensate the entrepreneur for a fall in prices; 7 | 
aggravates his burdens. To assume that a rise in wages makes loans 
‘* easter in the labor standard ”’ is to travesty industrial relations, for 
the simple reason that the payer of interest is in general a buyer and © 
not a seller of labor. 

The next fallacy is less excusable. We are told that the borrower 
assumes certain risks in his contract from which he has no claim to be © 
relieved any more than the insurance company from paying an unex- 
pected loss. Who everdenied this? The bimetallist may well accept a 
comparison which so admirably serves his purpose. An insurance 
company takes risks and must pay its losses; but suppose the insured 
community wantonly or carelessly increases those risks, neglects its 
fire department and its water service, and leaves arson unpunished. 
Is this no injustice; has the company no right to protest, and must 
its grievance be laughed to scorn or met with the derisive shout, 
‘‘keep your contract ?’’ Doubtless risks incurred must be borne, but 
should we or should we not by our collective action seek to minimize 
those risks? I venture the assertion that few things better gauge the -\ 
industrial development of a community than the degree of certainty 
which it has achieved in its economic activities. When it is proposed — 
to farther eliminate risk, the reminder that the individual must not 
escape his contractual obligations is perniciously irrelevant, an effort 
to sidetrack discussion which is as unworthy as it is unacademic. 

But the climax is yet to come. The gold standard is not to be 
regarded as favorable to the creditor, because no man knows whether 
under it prices will continue to fall or not, let alone all question of 
amount. Indeed! Then how about this much assumed foresight by 
means of which men were to forestall these changes? The author 
has thus laboriously climbed the tree of knowledge and then sawed off | 
the limb on which he sat. 

But the author’s fallacies should not discredit the real results of 
his investigation. It is plain that changes in the value of money © = » 


whes foreseen do influence the interest rate by way of compensation, =— 
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This foresight under the most favorable conditions effects this com- 
pensation to an extent not exceeding one third. Under less favorable 
conditions and for the most numerous class of borrowers the compen- 
sation is less, if indeed there is any at all. Incidentally, too, some 
light is thrown on the cost of this compensatory process. Through 
loss and ‘‘discouragement’’ the entrepreneur learns to ‘‘ bid lower 
rates.’’ The meaning of this discouragement continued through a long 
period of falling prices will not escape the careful reader. More in 
need of elaboration is the influence of natural selection. This, we 
are told, chooses entrepreneurs skilled in forecasting the value of 
money. Certainly, but the prominence given to this quality is pur- 
chased at the expense of some other. The expert mechanician is 
displaced by the shrewd financier. If natural selection is to provide 
the most productive entrepreneurs she must not be handicapped in 
her choice by emphasis laid on other qualities. 

Elaboration along these and other lines would have made the book 
more complete, more useful and more just. Nevertheless it is, in its 
present form, another argument, and a powerful one, in favor of the 
contention that the present standard is one ill adapted to the needs of 


an advanced industrial civilization. 
H. H. POWERS. 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 


The Coming Individualism. By A. EGMONT HAKE and O. E. - 
WESSLAU. Pp. xi, 347. Price, $4.00. London: Archibald Con- 
stable & Co., 1895. 


This book will make few converts. Hard-headed men are at best 
inclined to receive with caution the doctrine of ‘‘ a coming ——ism.”’ 
When the prophet descends from his high place to become the vendor 
of a social nostrum, and a retrospect impressively unfolded as a phil- 
osophy of history appears asa mere bolster to an economic panacea— 
the message must possess some extraordinary merit to save itself from 
the quick oblivion of a tract of the times. 

Such merit does not attach to the present work. In its general 
aspect, it is a successful instance of what the late Mr. Bagehot 
has called ‘‘ conjectural history ’’—a fictitious interpretation of the 
possible causes of things existing. A widespread socio-economic 
unrest, a consistently non-individualistic policy—and a nexus is self- 
established! The purpose of the volume, on page 11, to show that 
“all the poverty and misery permeating the civilized states, except 
such as is deliberately self-inflicted or the result of ill-health, are due 
to temporary and local mistakes in legislation '’ develops, by page 194, 
into the placid conclusion that “‘ powerful and irresistible causes of 
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human misery’ have been “laid bare in this work,’’ and the devel- 
opment is a process of wordy exposition instead of logical demon- 
stration. 

Such criticism is not cheap flippancy. The authors may be sincere 
and their conviction firm; but forcible adjectives and capital letters : 
will not remove “the singular blindness characterizing the school of = 
so-called New Economists of our times’ (p. 13). Until then the 
benighted have at least physical justification for dissent from the 
unfaltering pronunciamentos, with which the volume abounds, and of 
which such statements as, the heavy excise on spirits is responsible 
for the growth of drunkenness in the United States (p. 210), or the 
licensing of places of amusement “drives masses of people to satisfy 
their emotional cravings in drink and debauchery’”’ (p. 231,) are pictu- 
resque but entirely typical selectious. 


J. H. HOLLANDER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Race Traitsand Tendencies of the American Negro. By FREDERICK 
L. HorrMan, F. S.S. Publications of the American Economic 
Association. Vol. xi, Nos. 1,2 and 3. Pp. x, 329. Price, $1.25. 
New York : The Macmillan Co., 1896. 


There are many indications pointing toward the beginning of a new 
phase in the study of the Negro Question. This is partly due to the 
general increase of interest in sociological studies, and partly also to 
the fact that the nation is just getting far enough from the heat and 
passion of civil strife, to take an unprejudiced, scientific interest in 
this problem. 

Mr. Hoffman’s book will on this account be welcomed as one of 
the first fruits of this new interest. The object of the author is stated 
to be the impartial application of the statistical method to the study 
of the condition and development of the American Negro. The work 
begins with a consideration of the numerical development of the race, 
and the author points out that here the Negro has lost ground in 
comparison with the white race, both north and south. His smaller 
rate of increase is connected with his larger death-rate which 
threatens his extinction. This death-rate, which is largest for consti- 
tutional and respiratory diseases, is traced by the author to the influ- 
ence of certain “race traits and tendencies ’’ rather than to conditions 
of life. 

To prove this, Mr. Hoffman next turns to the physical constitution 
of the Negro, and finds by anthropometrical inquiry many differences 
between the white and black, particularly in regard to chest meas- 
urements. Moreover, he believes that along with a progressive 
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improvement in the physique of the white American has gone a de- 
terioration in that of the black. 

Turning to the social conditions of the Negro, Mr. Hoffman finds no 
evidence of a tendency to amalgamation with the whites, and con- 
siders the mulatto an inferior type. He considers that the advance 

in religious organization and in education is more than offset by the 

Statistics of crime, poverty, and sexual immorality. Moreover, the 

author contends that although the freedman has accumulated some 

_ property, yet he is deficient in the first elements of thrift, and bears 
_ few of the public burdens. 

The author finally concludes that the cause of the failure of so many 
peoples in the struggle of life is the lack of those race characteristics 
for which the Aryan is pre-eminent; and the Negro shows evidence of 
these same fatal shortcomings. 

Evidently the striking thing about this work is its wide-reaching 
and positive conclusions. Among scholars the usual complaint has 
been, heretofore, the great scarcity of reliable statistics bearing on the 
Negro. The question, therefore, first arises: Where did Mr. Hoffman 
find material sufficient in quantity and quality to form the basis of so 
momentous deductions ? 

The author has drawn his data from various sources, but his main 

_ reliance has been the Eleventh Census, the statistics of soldiers col- 
lected during the war, and the recent vital statistics of large cities. 

In the Eleventh Census, Mr. Hoffman expresses great faith, and’ 
thinks it as reliable as any of the previous enumerations. There 
nevertheless exists in the minds of many scholars grave doubts as to 
the accuracy of a large part of this census, and a disposition to base 
few important conclusions on its results. To this extent, therefore, 
many of Mr. Hoffiman’s conclusions will be discounted. The anthro- 
pological material collected at war-time is of undoubted value, if, as 
Dr. Gould himself points out, the student remembers that they relate 
to one sex only, and to the most healthful years. Finally, in ail 
deductions drawn from the vital statistics of large cities, the student 
must know that only in recent years are these figures reliable, and 
that they give little or no clue to conditions in the country where over 
three-fourths of the Negroes live. 

From a glance at this available material, most persons will at the 
outset be disposed to criticise the air of perfect conviction that per- 
vades Mr. Hoffman’s conclusions, and, considering the vast field 
which his work essays to cover, and the peculiar complications 
of the problem, would feel surer of the author’s fairnessand judgment 
if he more candidly admitted the contingent character of his broader 
conclusions. 
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scrutinize his application of the statistical method. Much light and > 
emphasis have undoubtedly been thrown on many points by his num-_ 
erous and well-arranged tables; the great increase of Negro urban 


population, the great mortality of blacks in cities, and their accumu- " : ; 
tion of property in three states, are well shown. With all this, how- ; a 


We must first examine the author according to his own canons, and ; - 


ever, Mr. Hoffman has by no means avoided the many fallacies of the 
statistical method. This method is after all nothing but the applica- 
tion of logic to counting, and no amount of counting will justify a 
departure from the severe rules of correct reasoning. 2 
For instance the author’s first contention is that the Negro is not | | 
holding his own numerically with the white race. This same fact x ; 
might be cited as to the Anglo-Saxon element in our nation; but - 
Mr. Hoffman claims that even in the South, where foreign immigra- 
tion has had little effect, the rate of increase among the whites 
exceeds that of the blacks: in order to prove this, however, the 
author relies solely on the Eleventh Census, and ignores the testimony 
of previous decades—a manifestly dangerous logical procedure unless 
special reasons for decreased growth appeared first in the decade, 
1880 to 1890. The author discovers this special cause in the increased 
urban population and the increased death-rate which has resulted. 
But the Negro urban population in the South was,in 1890, by the author’s 
own figures, less than eleven per cent of the total, and it is doubtful if 
a cause affecting so small a portion could exert so marked an influence 
on the whole. Moreover, even here the author contradicts his own 
logic, by declaring that the large city death-rate of Negroes is 
mainly attributable to ‘‘ race traits’? and not to “conditions of life.’’ 
Consequently it would seem incumbent on him further to prove that 
these race traits after being held in abeyance for at least a century, 
first took decisive action in the decade 1880 to 1890. Throughout this 
discussion, Mr. Hoffman continually forgets that he is comparing two 
special classes, the one usually vigorous and intelligent, the other with 
unusual disadvantages. It is therefore necessary for the student to 
place more stress on the absolute increase of Negroes, than their 
relative increase compared with the abnormal advance of white 
America. Compared with most modern nations the decennial increase | 
of American Negroes has been large, and although, as in the case with 
other peoples, it has been lessening each decade, it is still higher than 
the decennial increase of England and Wales. 
Mr. Hoffman shows that the death-rate of Negroes in cities far sur- _ A, 
passes that of whites; in ten Southern cities the annual death-rate for _ 
whites averaged during the four years 1890 to 1894, 20.12 perthousand; 
that of Negroes, 32.61 per thousand—the chief cause of the higher 7 
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gross Negro mortality being, naturally, an immense infant deatt-rate. 
This is a dangerous excess and calls for immediate and careful 
remedies, 

One cannot, however, agree with the author that this excessive 
death-rate threatens the extinction of the race. Compared with 
death-rates elsewhere it is not remarkable. Mr. Hoffman knows that 
the large cities of his own German fatherland showed an average 
death rate of 27.50 in 1880-85, and some cities like Munich, a rate as 
high as 32.80 in 1878-So. Indeed Montreal, Naples, Belfast, Buda- 
Pesth, Breslau and Madrid, all have shown within a few years, death- 
rates which equal and often surpass that of American Negroes in cities. 
Moreover it may be doubted if the sanitary conditions of the Negro 
portions of Southern cities are, on the whole, as good as the condi- 
tions in the above-mentioned municipalities. 

Of course no careful student would think of judging the death-rate 
of Germany from that of Munich, or of arguing that an increase in 
the death-rate of Paris showed an increase in the death-rate of 
France. Yet Mr. Hoffman commits very similar mistakes; he bases 
his arguments as to the threatened extinction of the Negro almost 
solely on city death-rates, and argues that an increase in these death- 
rates means an increase in the general Negro death-rate. Such logic 
would be erroneous, even if Mr. Hoffman proved that, following the 
recent rush of Negroes into cities, their death-rate there had increased. 
Even this point, however, the author assumes on insufficient proof. , 
The figures he adduces for Baltimore, Richmond, Washington, Louis- 
ville and Atlanta go back only to 1890, but in that period they all 
show a decrease in the Negro death-rate. Mobile, Savannah and New 
Orleans show a decrease since the war. Charleston alone shows an 
increase, and Mr. Hoffman, on the ground that the records in this 
city are continuous for a longer period than in others, concludes that 
they are ‘‘therefore the most satisfactory from a statistical stand- 
point,” and from this data concludes that ‘‘ the Negro mortality has 
largely increased since emancipation, and that too in the localities 
considered most favorable for the race.”’ 

Many tables prove the great susceptibility of Negroes to respiratory 
diseases. That this susceptibility has increased since emancipation, 
however, is very doubtful. To prove this thesis the author uses four 
sets of statistics: Gould’s anthropological statistics, the measurements 
of soldiers during the war, the reports of the hospitals of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau and Dr. Billings’ mortality reports. The careful statis- 
tician will immediately see that, while all these different sets of 
figures give data interesting in themselves, they must be used with 
great care in comparison, because they relate to different classes of 
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people and to widely different conditions of life. The first twosets | : 


field; the third set refers to men, women, children and even new-born 
babes—the outcasts and refugees of war-time; finally, Dr. Billings’ - 
Negro death-rates refer mostly to the slums or worse portions of six _ 
great cities. Manifestly to take the absolute returns of these statistics  _ 
and argue a decrease or increase of susceptibility to particular dis- — 
eases among millions of people is unscientific. If Mr. Hoffman had 
followed up the statistics of the special class with which he com- 
menced, 2. é., soldiers in the United States Army, he would have 
gained a far better scientific basis for deduction. These figures do 
not in any degree support Mr. Hoffman’s contention. Not only do 
the reports of the Surgeon-General show a progressive decrease in the - 
mortality from consumption among Negroes in the army, but a pro- 
gressive disappearance of the difference in the mortality between 
whites and blacks from this dread disease. The same fact is notice-_ 
able in the statistics of general disease.* From such figuresit would | 
be rash to draw many inferences as to the condition of the race as 

a whole, and yet, for purposes of comparison, they are far superior 

to Mr. Hoffman’s tables. 

One extreme case of abuse of the statistical evidence deserves to 
be cited. Dr. Gould publishes the following table (Anthropological 
Statistics, p. 530), showing the distance at which soldiers could read — 
a test object: 


Men in Men not 
<> usual vigor. in usual vigor. 


CLASSES. 
ae 


Aggregate. 


Number | Distance | Number | Distance) Number | 
exam- | in exam- | in exam- | in 
ined. inches. ined inches. | ined. | inches. 


White Soldiers. ... s 47-77 1357 45-10 7921 
White Sailors .... 269 36.57 269 
Blacks 45-33 140 46.13 918 
47-23 67 44.69 253 


Mr. Hoffman regards this as proof sufficient to justify the state- 
ment that ‘‘The power of vision of the negro is inferior to that of the 
white (p. 171). 

Such examples as I have cited show that the author does not 
always use the statistical method with the nice discrimination which — 
its nature requires, and has often allowed himself to be hurried into 
conclusions which agree with his general thesis, when the facts — 


* Cf. Report of Surgeon-General in Report of aiid of War, 1894 and 1895. 
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bearing on the particular point under consideration offer no conclu- 
sive testimony. 
In his general social conclusions Mr. Hoffman lays before us many 


- considerations to which attention has seldom been called before; 


chief among these are the statistics of illegitimacy in the city of 
Washington, and of property-holding in Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia. 

The proper interpretation of apparently contradictory social facts, 


is a matter requiring careful study and deep insight. If, for instance, 


we find among American Negroes to-day, at the very same time, 
increasing intelligence and increasing crime, increasing wealth and 
disproportionate poverty, increasing religious and moral activity and 
high rate of illegitimacy in births, we can no more fasten upon the 
bad as typifying the general tendency than we can upon the good. 
Least of all can we subscribe to Mr. Hoffman’s absurd conclusion, 
that ‘‘in the plain language of the facts brought together the colored 
race is shown to be on the downward grade” (p. 312). Such con- 
tradictory facts are not facts pertaining to ‘“‘the race” but to its 
various classes, which development since emancipation has differen- 
tiated. Asis natural with all races, material and mental development 
has, in the course of a single generation, progressed farther than the 
moral: to save a little money, to go to the mission schools, were paths 
of progress much easier of comprehension to the dazed freedman, than 
the rehabilitation of the family relationship which slavery so fatally 
destroyed. On the other hand, when the younger generation came 
on the stage with exaggerated but laudable hopes of ‘“rising,’’ and 
found that a dogged Anglo-Saxon prejudice had shut nearly every 


avenue of advancement in their faces, the energies of many 


undoubtedly found an outlet in crime. 

To comprehend this peculiar,and complicated evolution, and to 
pronounce final judgment upon it, will take far greater power of 
analysis, niceness of inquiry, and delicacy of measurement than 
Mr. Hoffman bringsto his task. In the absence of such an investigation, 
most persons will persist in seeing in the figures which Mr. Hoffman 
himself adduces, grounds for great hope. Rome, Munich, Vienna, 
Stockholm, Paris and Brussels have all shown in recent years more 
startling percentages of illegitimacy than the Negroes of Washington; 
while the Negroes of Rhode Island showed a rate of only five per cent 
of illegitimate births in 1890. The criminal statistics raise the whole 
question as to how far black and white malefactors are subjected to 
different standards of justice. The record of poverty is not startling 
for a people who started practically penniless a generation or two ago. 


On the other hand how much of toil, self-denial and patience does 
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the fifteen millions of Negro property ia Georgia represent, or the 
833,000 acres of Virginia soil? 

To sum up briefly, the value of Mr. Hoffman’s work lies in the col- 
lection and emphasis of a number of interesting and valuable data in 
regard to the American Negro. Most of the conclusions drawn from 
these facts are, however, of doubtful value, on account ofthe character _ 
of the material, the extent of the field, and the unscientific use of the | 
statistical method. The book emphasizes the need of a Department 
of Negro Statistics in 1900, and of careful monographic study of the 
Negro in limited localities and from particular points of view. 

As a piece of book-making this work invites criticism for its absence 
of page headings or rubrics, and its unnecessary use of italics. More- 
over, Mr. Hoffman has committed the unpardonable sin of publishing 
a book of 329 pages without an index. 


W. E. BURGHARDT DvBols. 
Philadelphia. 


Letters of David Ricardo to John Ramsay McCulloch, 1816-1823. 
Edited, with introduction and annotations, by J. H. HOLLANDER. 
Pp. xxii, 185. Price, $1.25. Publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896. 


Economists have for some years relied upon James Bonar’s edition 


of Ricardo’s letters to Malthus for information in regard to the de- 
velopment of the ideas of theformer. A little more than a year ago 
there were brought to light some forty letters to McCulloch and twenty- 
four to Ricardo’s country friend, Hutches Trower. The letters to 
McCulloch are now printed, and the Trower letters are soon to be made 
public. The letters are devoted, in each case, chiefly to economic topics. 
Between the letters to McCulloch and those to Malthus there are, 
however, substantial differences. Malthus and Ricardo were warm 
friends who frequently talked together, and the ‘‘ Letters to Malthus ”’ 
are supplementary to conversations of which we have no record. It 
was, on the other hand, but a few months before Ricardo’s death 
when first he met McCulloch, and, in consequence, the ‘‘ Letters to 
McCulloch ”’ are as complete as half a correspondence well could be. 
We might expect, therefore, that these new letters would contribute 
even more than did the earlier collection to our understanding of 
Ricardo. Such, however, is not the case for two reasons. In 
the first place, the letters to Malthus cover the relatively plastic period 
of Ricardo’s development as an economist, while the letters to 
McCulloch, beginning more than six years later, exhibit most of 
Ricardo’s characteristic convictions already hardened into their final 


forms. In the second place, the letters to Malthus are addressed to an 
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adversary, to a rival for the vacant pontificate of economic orthodoxy, 
whereas the letters to McCulloch are addressed to a disciple. 
Hence in the letters to McCulloch many opinions are reiterated at 
length concerning which the substantial agreement of the two writers 
was already well known. On the other hand there are but few dis- 
cussions, that upon the influence of machinery upon the demand for 
labor is perhaps the only one in which differences of opinion pro- 
voke an addition of real importance to our previous knowledge. 

The chapter ‘‘On Machinery’? first appeared in the third edition 
of Ricardo’s “ Principles of Political Economy and Taxation ’”’ (1821). 
His argument was somewhat awkwardly stated, and was unnecessarily 
involved with the difficult notions of ‘‘the gross and the net income 
of a society.’’ In the light of these letters the argument becomes 
more simple. The substitution of machinery for labor may diminish 
the demand for labor—so Ricardo thinks—because the demand for 
labor depends upon the amount of circulating capital, and the amount 
of circulating capital is lessened when some proportion of the capital 
previously circulating becomes fixed in a machine. 

Two other topics there are upon which difference of opinion 
between Ricardo and McCulloch gives rise to more or less prolonged 
discussion. These are the incidence of a tax upon wages and the 
measure of value. Regarding the tax on wages the letters bring out 
nothing not contained in the ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation.’’ Regarding the measure of value, matters stand differently. - 
In the letters to McCulloch, asin the better-known letters to Malthus, 
we may detect Ricardo’s increasing dissatisfaction with his own theory 
of value. 

I write ‘‘ his own ”’ advisedly. It is now somewhat the fashion to 
argue, as a contribution to the rehabilitation of Ricardo, that his 
quantity-of-labor theory of value was, somehow, less rigid in fact than 
it has long seemed to his readers. In support of this contention the 
letters are adduced. Ricardo himself labored under no such delusion 
as to what he had said. And his own view of his printed works is not 
only correct, it is also judicious. He recognized that Ricardo the 
economist was to his contemporaries, as he is to us, what his printed 
works made him. Those works have been subjected to searching 
criticism, and they have made him, to the orthodox economist and to 
the orthodox socialist alike, the high priest of the quantity-of-labor 
theory of value. We are now occasionally invited to contemplate his 
private correspondence as a mild but sufficient criticism upon his 
published theory. Even granting it to be such, is there, at this late 
day, any valuable element of novelty in Ricardo’s self-criticism ? 
Critics as unsympathetic as Jones, as erratic as Cannan, as violent as 
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Held, have despoiled Ricardo. Critics as illusive as Toynbee, as 
appreciative as Patten, as laborious as Bonar, have rehabilitated 
him. Under the circumstances it is not surprising that the letters to 
McCulloch add little to our knowledge of the theory of value, or to 
our knowledge of economic theory generally. But even if they fai! in 
this respect, they are not without a considerable interest. They 
afford, at any rate, an intellectual vindication of Ricardo. They show 
that he did not remain wholly blind to those difficulties in his theory 
which almost every other thinking man has seen. And this tee 
tual vindication of the economist is the more welcome because the 
letters reveal many a pleasing trait in the man. But the reader who 
expects from the “ Letters to McCulloch’’ much more than this is 
doomed to disappointment. 

Dr. Hollander’s relation to the letters is twofold: he is not only the 
editor of them, he is also their discoverer. His editorial work is at 
once unobtrusive and adequate. So far as I have been able to check 
it, it is also accurate. But the industry and the discrimination of the 
editor pale before the insight and the courage of the discoverer. Not | 
since Vinogradoff unearthed Bracton’s collection of cases in 1884, has 
any literary explorer in a similar field conceived his task more boldly 
or prosecuted it more intelligently than Dr. Hollander. One can but 
regret that his modesty prevented him from giving a fuller account of 


his successful search. 
CHARLES H. HULL. 
Cornell University. 


Governments and Parties in Continental Europe. By A. LAWRENCE 
LOWELL. Two vols. Pp. xiv, 377, and viii, 455. Price, $5.00. — = 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. 


Attention should first of all be directed to the title of this work; it 
deals not simply with constitutions and governmental machinery, but _ 
also with political parties, ‘‘ which furnish the main motive power in 
public life.’’ Nearly all treatises on government are deficient on this — 
side; many pay practically no attention whatever to it; not, perhaps, 
because writers are blind to the influence and importance of parties 
in the workings of political institutions, but rather because the 
material is so elusive, and the subject so complicated, that few have | 
ventured to deal with it toany degree of fullness. Then, too, a foreign 
observer is at an evident disadvantage in the study of a topic like this. 
One cannot, perhaps, affirm that Mr. Lowell has made no mistakes 
whatever in this portion of his work; for it is beyond reason to expect 
that a native might not detect errors of judgment or even in state- 
ments of fact in the accounts and discussions of the well- “nigh 
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numberless political parties that are to be found in most of the countries 
dealt with in this book. So far, however, as the reviewer's personal 
observations in some of these countries go, Mr. Lowell is remark- 
ably free from both kinds of errors. 

France, Italy, the German Empire, Austria-Hungary and Switzer- 
land are the states treated. In the case of each there is a good exposi- 
tion of constitutional provisions, together with sufficient historical 
elucidation to make clear how present conditions came into being. 
This part of the work does not call for special notice, because, although 
it is done remarkably well, and with excellent sense of proportion, 
and in some respects corrects mistakes into which others have fallen, 
at the same time it is not the real addition to political science which 
the book makes; for herein Mr. Lowell is not traversing new ground, 
The positive contribution isin the history and discussion of political 
parties; but before referring to this feature it may be well to touch 
briefly upon a few of the general characteristics of the work. 

The book is not a mere description but it is an acute criticism of 
institutions; bro&dd views, apt comparisons, especially with England 
and the United States, everywhere abound. The style is so straight- 
forward and intelligible that one is never obliged to re-read a sentence 
to get at its meaning; nor on the other hand, have scientific accuracy 
and thoroughgoing analysis been sacrificed in order to secure clear- 
ness. On every page the author shows a mastery of his subject, 
which enables him to make the subject clear to others. 

Mr. Lowell also brings out more plainly than others have done the 
part played by the courtsin the institutions of the countries studied. 
The importance of the courts in our own system is well enough under- 
stood, but we are apt to overlook or underestimate their influence in 
continental European states; the author as a lawyer has recognized 
the part they play and by his treatment of this topic has helped to 
complete our knowledge of public law where others have left the 
gap. But Mr. Lowell is far more than a lawyer, in this and in all 
other features of his book; he is a philosophical student, with a large 
knowledge of history and of the principles of government, as his 
various writings heretofore have amp!y demonstrated. 

Turning our attention now to those portions of the work devoted 
to political parties, the reader should at the outset be warned that 
a review of this feature of the book can give but a very inadequate 
and imperfect notion of the abundant research made by the author in 
order to render his treatment of this subject as complete as possible. 

In France, the first country taken up, one is immediately struck by 
the large number of parties and factions or groups. This is due 
principally to the fact that in France, quite contrary to the normal 
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rule, parties divide on the form of the government as well as on its 
powers and duties; this is why party successes, real party successes, 
have been followed by the overturn of existing institutions and the 
establishment of a new style of government and of a new constitu- 
tion, as witnessed by the numerous revolutions of the last hundred 
years, since the parties are not striving to better existing conditions 
but to introduce an entirely new order of things. On this basis there 
are or have been four principal parties in France—Legitimist, 
Orleanist, Imperialist, and Republican. These parties, however, have 
not maintained themselves intact; this is especially true of the Re- 
publican party, which, since 1871, has been split up into more wings 
and combinations than one can easily remember. Such a state of 
affairs has acted disastrously on the cabinet system of government, 
a borrowed institution which probably would have worked badly any 
how, but which under existing party conditions has been maintained 
with the greatest difficulty. The situation may be described briefly 
by stating that in the last twenty-five years France has had six times 
as many prime ministers as England in the same length of time, and 
more changes of ministry in that period than England since the close 
of our Revolutionary War. This lack of party cohesion may be largely 
due to the absence of national party organizations, since each candi- 
date for the Chamber of Deputies, issues his own platform of profes- 
sions and principles, and individualism reigns supreme. These and 
other factors help to maintain groups and factions, and produce weak 
and short-lived cabinets. It ought to be added, however, that the fre- 
guency of ministerial changes is more apparent than real, partly 
for the reason that nowadays a change of ministry does not mean a 
change of party, but only at most a shuffling of the groups represented 
in the cabinet, and partly because it often happens that a majority of the 
new cabinet hold over from the old. Even with all these allowances, 
instability and impotence are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
French system of responsible government. 

In Germany there is a still larger number of distinct parties than in 
France, though a smaller number of groups within parties. That 
German unity is not yet completely attained is evidenced by the 
fact that certain party factions are founded on a race basis, such as the 
Poles, Danes, Alsace-Lorrainers, and Guelphs. In addition, numerous 
shades and degrees exist among conservatives, liberals and radicals. 
The most interesting and possibly the most dangerous party is the 
Social-Democratic, whose fortunes have almost constantly improved 
in spite of repressive legislation; this party now casts the largest 
popular vote, though the system of representation places it fourth in _ 
number of members in the Reichstag. Its opportunities for good or 
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ill are not so great in the empire as they would be in the individual 
- states, but in them it chooses few or no legislative members owing to 
the methods of voting which have been adopted. This confusion of 
_ parties is not so serious as it would be if Germany had the cabinet 
system of government. That system operates poorly enough in 
France, but there it is always possible to combine, for a time at 
least, a certain number of groups of the same, that is the Republican, 
party; whereas in Germany it would be almost out of the question to 
rely upon bringing together several distinct parties, for although the 
thing has been done once or twice, it is doubtful if it could always be 
accomplished. 
In the three remaining countries, Austria-Hungary, Italy and Switz- 
_ erland, we are confronted by a similar lack of well-organized parties. 
_ In Austria proper, more generally than in Germany, parties are based 
_ on race, which plays an exceptionally large part in the whole system 
_ of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, but is especially marked in the 
Austrian portion. Of Austria-Hungary as a whole Mr. Lowell aptly 
‘remarks: ‘If France has been a laboratory for political experiments, 
_ Austria-Hungary is a museum of political curiosities.’? The state of 
parties is only one of many striking features. In Italy and Switzer- 
land party chaos prevails toa greater or less extent. Thus in the five 
countries under consideration, though for different reasons in each, 
groups and factions are the rule; in none of them does the division 
into two parties exist. ‘ 
Several other topics of special importance demand a brief notice. 
The work contains a short but most instructive discussion of the 
position of the church and of its relations to the state in Italy; a 
suggestive study of the nature of the federal government, a discrimi- 
nating analysis of the powers of the Bundesrath in the German 
empire; a lucid exposition of the system of local government in 
Prussia, and adequate accounts of the governments of Prussia and of 
the minor German states. As for Switzerland, it seems to be the 
fashion to advocate the introduction into the United States of this or 
that feature of the Swiss system, but in particular the Swiss form of 
the referendum, on the theory, apparently, that what has worked well 
in the one federal republic will work equally satisfactorily in the other. 
Mr. Lowell holds no brief for either side, but sets forth impartially the 
strength and the weakness of Swiss practices, and likewise indicates 
points of contrast between the United States and Switzerland, differ. 
ences which might seriously interfere with the successful application 
of Swiss experience to American conditions. It might be added that 
a statement of the results of referendums held as late as October, 1896, 
shows how nearly down to date the book is brought. An appendix 
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NICARAGUA CANAL. 


contains the constitutions of France, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hun- ‘ , 
gary, and Switzerland, printed in the original languages, in the _— 
of Switzerland the French text being selected. 


CHARLES F. A. CURRIER. | 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 7 


The Nicaragua Canal, The Gateway between the Oceans. By WiLL- | 

IAM 1, MERRY. Pp. 46. Published by Authority of the Chamber _ 

of Commerce of San Francisco, the Board of Trade of San Fran- 

cisco, the Chamber of Commerce of Portland, Oregon, the Chamber | 
of Commerce of San Diego. San Francisco, 1895. 


Nicaragua, the War of the Filibusters, by Jugde DANTEI, B. Lucas z 


With Introductory Chapter by Hon. Lewis Baker; and Zhe Nica- _ 
vagua Canal, by Hon. W. A. MacCorKiE; and Zhe Monroe 
Doctrine, by J. FArRFAX MCLAUGHLIN, LL.D. Pp. 216. Price, 
$1.50. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 1896. : i. 


Mr. Merry has had such an extended personal experience in the 


commercial affairs of the isthmian republics, and with their trade rela- ia 
tions with the United States, that his present monograph on the Nic- 


aragua Canal, published by the boards of trade and chambers of s 
commerce of our Western seaboard cities, should receive careful atten- — =’ 
tion by all those interested in the future industrial development of our 
country. 


The Nicaragua Canal is indeed, as the author says, a “commercial . 
necessity’ to the United States, and in presenting the demands of the _ 7 
Pacific slope Mr. Merry does much to pierce the enveloping veil of 
past and present trade relations which still continues to obscure our N 
commercial future. The construction of an isthmus waterway will, 
according to the author, be of immense benefit to the West, and, he 
adds, the canal itself “ will rapidly develop the resources and increase 
the population of al! Central America.’’ The predictions thus offered 
are supported by an array of facts and figures, and the author’s per- 
sonal experience with the countries he describes lends especial weight __ 
to his prophecies. = 

A bird’s-eye description of Nicaragua is given in the pamphlet, and — : 
this is followed bya brief outline of the history of isthmus transit. — 
Owing to the date of publication, Mr. Merry was obliged to rely on © 
the data of the present canal company in his description of the con- | 
struction plans of the canal. The report of the Canal Board, which - of 
has since been published, shows us, however, that these earlier data ro 
are insufficient; and until further technical investigations are under- 
taken no accurate and detailed description of the canal route can be | 
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given, though the general possibility of construction is now placed 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

The importance of the canal to the United States from a political 
and strategic point of view has always been undisputed, and Mr. Merry, 
rightly, I think, links the question of the American control of the 
transit-way with the Monroe Doctrine policy of the United States. 

“It is well known,’”’ Mr. Merry says, ‘‘ that the only active oppo- 
nents of the Nicaragua Canal are the railroad systems running East 
and West.’’ To overcome this antagonism it is necessary to demon- 
strate the national demand for cheaper transportation between our 
Eastern and Western seaboards, and to show that the transconti- 
nental railroads would not be the losers if this demand were to be 
met by the canal. As between the East and the Middle West a like 
demand has already been fulfilled by the developed system of lake 
transportation, and the beneficent results are now recognized even by 
the railroads themselves. Furthermore, the Chicago drainage canal is 
now about to complete the system of inland waterways connecting 
the Middle West with the Gulf, and here again there are no doubts of 
the benefits that will thereby accrue to the Mississippi Valley. But 
the Far West and the Pacific slope must still remain isolated until the 
isthmus waterway is completed. Still greater advantages will, how- 
ever, accrue from the construction of this canal, and from the logic of 
events, Mr. Merry is of the opinion that the Pacific railroads will be no 
losers in the end. The products of the West are, he says, too bulky . 
and too cheap to be profitably shipped to the East by rail; but when 
a sea-route is finally established the export trade from the Pacific 
coast will develop very rapidly and the railroads will then fulfill their 
proper function of tributary lines to the several coasts. 

Thus, though written from the standpoint of the Pacific coast, the 
considerations set forth in Mr. Merry’s monograph are of national 
interest, and it is to be hoped they will be taken to heart by the other 
sections of the country. On matters of internal politics our sections 
are rarely in accord, but we are nevertheless politically one, and no 
better way could well be devised of cementing our political unity 
than by developing our internal trade lines and so make ourselves 
economically one—and this I take to be one of the main functions of 
an interoceanic canal. 

The book edited and in part written by Judge Lucas contains a fot- 
pourri of subjects connected with Nicaragua and the proposed inter- 
oceanic canal. 

In an introductory chapter the Hon. Lewis Baker, United States 
Minister to Central America, describes the country, recalls the memory 
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under the reckless William Walker, and tells us of the eager desire of 
the people for the construction of the Nicaragua Canal by the United 
States. 

Judge Daniel B. Lucas follows with a concise and interesting account 
of the war of the filibusters, of their surrender to the United States 
Government, and of Walker’s final capture by a British officer and his 
tragic death at the hands of the Honduras authorities. The writer 
appears to have drawn his material almost exclusively from Walker’s 
own book, ‘‘ The War in Nicaragua.”’ Not being in the United States, 
Walker was, however, unable to note the effects of his vagaries on the 
government in Washington. The perplexities of the Pierce adminis-— 
tration and the attitude of the Democrats under Buchanan during this — 
confusing time when national and sectional interests were so at vari- 
ance, form part and parcel of the war of the filibusters and should 
be taken account of before the history of the movement is fairly pre- 
sented. W.V. Wells’ ‘‘ Walker’s Expedition,’ and J. J. Roche’s The 
Story of the Filibusters,’’ might be mentioned in this connection as_ 
throwing a more general light upon the movement described by Judge 
Lucas from a particular standpoint. 

Governor MacCorkle, in describing the Nicaragua Canal project, 
was, like Mr. Merry, compelled for lack of better material to rely on — 
the technical data furnished by the canal company, and his statements 


accordingly require some revision, now that the Canal Board has handed ~ 


in its report. The commercial aspects of the canal are, however, 
admirably set forth in this chapter, and it is this time the interests of - 
the Mississippi Valley which receive particular attention. The people ‘ 
of this section are at last coming to realize the immense commercial 
opportunities which lie before them upon the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal, and Governor MacCorkle should be accorded high | 
praise for his lucid presentation of the subject. In Central and South | 
America and along our own Western seaboard there are markets for 
the coal of the Mississippi Valley, which may readily be supplied 
upon the opening of the canal; and in the same way the author shows 
how the cotton growers and manufacturers of this section may 
compete in the rapidly extending Eastern markets as soon as an_ 
adequate trade route to the Pacific be provided. The future is, 
indeed, evident, and yet is ill-perceived by most of us, as our habit is 
to keep our gaze fixed on the Atlantic. 


each other and should be taken together. The one is speaking for 
the Pacific Slope and the other for the Mississippi Valley, and these 
are the two sections of our country which now require free scope to 
develop. But the Nicaragua Canal is a condition precedent to this 


Mr. Merry’s and Governor MacCorkle’s predictions complement = 
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development, and every voice in favor of its immediate construction 
should therefore be listened to with attention. 

In a final chapter on the Monroe Doctrine, Dr. J. Fairfax McLaugh- 

am lin gives us again the familiar history of its enunciation, and adds a 
y number of American precedents in its favor. In the course of this 
i. chapter Mr. Calhoun is allowed by a quoted speech to defend himself 
against Senator Lodge’s arraignment of him ‘as the only American 
. statesmen of any standing who has tried to limit the scope of the Monroe 
Doctrine;’’ and an interesting quotation is given from a memoir of 
Pozzo de Borgo, the Russian diplomatist, who in 1817 suggested the 
advisability of subjugating the United States in the interests of the 
Holy Allies. Dr. McLaughlin has indeed collected valuable material 
7 bearing on the history of the Monroe Doctrine, whose further elabo- 
ration would no doubt prove interesting. It is a pity the present 
article is so disjointed and ill-digested. 

Taken together these two little volumes constitute a hopeful sign of 
the renewed interest we are beginning to take in the countries to the 
south and west of us, and their circulation should therefore be en- 
couraged; for there can be little doubt that our future commercial 
interests lie in these directions. 


LINDLEY M. KEASBEY. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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Finanztheoretische Untersuchungen nebst Darstellung und Krittk des ° 
Steuerwesens Schwedens. By Dr. KNUT WICKSELL. Pp. xii, 352. 
Price, 8 marks. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1896. 


This book contains three monographs which treat respectively of 
the incidence of taxation, the theory of justice in taxation and the 
history of taxation in Sweden. 

Dr. Wicksell is a disciple of the Austrian Economists, and he bases 
his reasoning in this volume on the marginal utility theory of value, and 
on BOhm-Bawerk’s well-known propositions regarding capital. His 
purpose in the first monograph is to explain the incidence of taxation 
in the light of these theories. His broad conception of this subject 
includes not simply a consideration of the way in which a particular 
tax is shifted and a determination of the person or persons upon whom 
it ultimately falls, but a discussion of the economic effects of an en- 
tire system of taxation or of a particular tax as part of a system. 

As a basis for his reasoning he describes a theory of distribution, 
which he has developed in a previously published work entitled, 
“ Uber Wert, Kapital und Rente nach den neuiren nationalékono- 
mischen Theorien,’’ and to which the following propositions are fun- 
damental: (a) Both rent and wages are advanced out of capital; (5) 
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the productivity of industry increases as the period of production © 


lengthens, the rate of increase, however, constantly diminishing; (c) 
an increase in either rent or wages will lengthen the productive period 
on account of the tendency of capitalists to employ larger amounts 
of machinery and other mechanical contrivances when labor and land 


become more expensive; (d) the relative height of rent, wages and — 


profits at any time will tend to be such that all the labor and capital 
of the community will be employed together with such a proportion 
of the available land, cultivated with such a degree of intensity, as 
will be adequate to such employment. These propositions being 
granted he shows (frequently by mathematical processes) that taxes 
levied directly upon wages, profits or rents cannot be shifted since they 
cannot alter the proportions of land, labor and capital required for the 
highest degree of productivity. Taxes levied upon commodities in- 
stead of incomes, however, will have the same effect a> a diminution 
of the productivity of industry, and consequently will ve shifted upon 
all classes of producers. The relative portions of the burden, which 
will be borne by laborers, capitalists and landlords, respectively, will 
depend upon the degree in which the scale of increasing productivity 
falls with the lengthening of the productive period. If it falls rap- 
idly, capitalists will bear the greater portion of the burden, if slowly, 
laborers and landlords. Similar processes of reasoning lead Dr. 
Wicksell to the conclusion that neither a tax upon the net earnings 
of monopolists, nor upon monopolized commodities can be shifted, 
but that, in the case of the latter tax, a considerable sum, in addition 
to that which finds its way into the treasury, must be taken from 
both consumers and monopolists without any corresponding benefit 
to any one, 

This part of Dr. Wicksell’s work possesses all the strength and all 
the weakness of the four above described premises upon which it is 
based. Viewed simply as a logical deduction from these premises it 
is quite satisfactory, but any one who feels inclined to deny the truth 
or the universality of any of these fundamental propositions will be 
unable to accept many of his conclusions, and must regard this part of 
his work as an interesting mental feat, the practical value of which, 
either to the theorist or the statesman, is at least problematical. 

In the second monograph Dr. Wicksell defends the ‘‘ guid pro quo,”’ 
or the ‘‘service and counter-service’’ as opposed to the ‘‘ equality of 
sacrifice’’ principle of justice in taxation. The application of this 
principle to the entire field of taxation (with the single exception of 
taxes applied to the payment of interest on the public debt, or to other 
obligations incurred for services rendered in the past and made bind- 
ing by contracts) is, in his opinion, 
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_ of the marginal utility theory to public services substantially accord- 
ing to the method followed by Sax and Mazzola. The approximate 
realization of this principle of justice in practical affairs can only be 
accomplished, according to Wicksell, by a legislative reform which 
would compel every representative who should propose a public ap- 
propriation for any purpose to accompany his bill with a set of alter- 
_ native proposals regarding the way in which the funds he proposes to 
_ expend should be raised. Each representative would thus have an 
Opportunity to compare the utility of the proposed object of expendi- 
_ ture to his constituents with the sacrifice which would be entailed by 
the different methods proposed for raising the revenue. With one 
_ method of distributing the burden of the tax the sacrifice to his par- 
ticular constituents might exceed this utility, while by another method 
it might fall far below it. In case the burden could not be distributed 
in such a way that the majority would estimate the utility to their con- 
stituents higher than the costs, the service for which the public ex- 
_ penditure is proposed should be left to private initiative. In this way 
the final decision of the matter would be relegated to the people who 
would be able to determine by experience whether their net economic 
advantage require that the service in question be rendered by the public 
/- by private corporations. 

The third part of Dr. Wicksell’s book contains an interesting sketch 
of the history of taxation in Sweden during the last two hundred 
years. Itis, and it pretends to be, nothing more than a sketch, but 
it will be welcomed by students of comparative finance because it 
furnishes information concerning a bit of financial experience regard- 

_ ing which the average scholar knows very little. 


University of Wisconsin. 


Wm. A. Scorr. 
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OOKS PUBLISHED FROM OCTOBER I TO NOVEMBER I5, I 


within the field of Politics, Law, Economics and Sociology. ]} 


I. POLITICS AND LAW. 


Historical Development of Modern Europe from the Congress of _ 
Vienna to the Present Time. Vol. I., 1815-1850. By C. M. AN- | 
DREWS. Pp. vii, 457. Price, $2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s _ 
Sons, 1896. 
(This work is rather an attempt at the interpretation of modern history than a 
descriptive account of historical events. The author is master of a pleasing style 
and his observations are always suggestive. The work may be recommended asa 
reference book to be used in connection with lecture courses treating of the same 
period. | 
The Works of James Wilson, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court _ 
of the United States. Edited by Jas. De Witt ANDREWS. 4) 
Vols. Pp. xlvi, 577, and v, 623. Price, $7.00. Chicago: Cal-— 
laghan & Co., 1896. 


L’Etat comme Organisation coercitive de la Société politique. By 
SIGISMOND BALICKI. Bibliothéque Sociologique Internationale. 
Pp. 183. Price,6/r. Paris: Giard & Briére, 1896. 

{In this work, the fifth of the International Sociological Series, the author 
endeavors to trace the relation between the theory of the state and the system of 
public law. The former he regards as the sum total of political ideas, interpreted 
subjectively as political psychology; the latter as the objective expression of those — 
ideas in positive institutions. ] 

International Law. A Simple Statement of its Principle. By HER-— 
BERT WOLCOTT BOWEN. Pp. vi, 165. Price, $1.25. New York: - 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1895. 

[A concise treatise, suitable for a text-book, based largely on the standard works | 

of Wheaton, Woolsey and Wharton.] 


The American Commonwealth. Abridged Edition. For the Use of 
Colleges and High Schools. Being an Introduction to the Study : 
of the Government and Institutions of the United States. By _ 
JaMEs Bryce. Pp. xiii, 547. Price, $1.75. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1896. 

This book will appeal especially to teachers who have found the author’s two | 
volume work too bulky for the class-room. The work of condensation and selec- | 
tion has been performed by Professor Jesse Macy in co-operation with Mr. Bryce.] 
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Guide to American History. By EpwarRD CHANNING and ALBERT 
BUSHNELL HART. Pp. xvi, 471. Price, $2.15. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1896. 
[This book contains a large number of lists of related works of reference on 
special topics and descriptions of methods of class-work for the respective topics, 


together with a few remarks on the literature in the lists and on the importance 
of the topic.] 


Problems of Modern Democracy. Political and Economic Essays. 
By E. L. GODKIN. Pp. 332. Price, $2.00. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 

[These essays, eleven in number, are reprinted from such periodicals as the 
North American Review and the /urum. They deal with all sides of American 
social life, from the “ tariff" and ‘‘the economic man " to “‘ the political situation 
in 1896’'’ in the suggestive, not to say caustic, manner familiar to readers of the 


Nation.) 
The Contest over the Ratification of the Federal Constitution in the 
State of Massachusetts. (Harvard Historical Studies.) By ; 


SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, A.M. Pp. 194. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 

{In the six chapters of this monograph the author gives a clear and well bal- 
anced account of the factors which contributed tothe ratification of the federal 
constitution in Massachusetts. In appendices the letters of ‘‘Cornelius"’ and 
of ‘‘A Republican Federalist"? are reprinted, together with a useful biblio- 
graphy.} 

The Year after the Armada, and Other Historical Studies. By Mar- 
TIn A. S. Hume. Pp. xi, 388. Price, $3.50. New York: Mac- . 


millan Co., 1896. 
(This is a handsomely illustrated work, containing some of the romances of his. 
tory neglected in “ dry-as-dust " treatises. The book appeals moreto the novel 
reading public than to serious historical students. ] 


William Henry Seward. By THORNTON KIRKLAND LOTHROP. Amer- 
ican Statesmen Series. Pp. vi, 446. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. 


Pope Leo XIII. By Justin McCartuy. Pp. viii, 260. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Frederick Warne & Co., 1896. 

[The book treats of the important public questions of interest to the Church of 
Rome since the death of Pope Pius the Ninth, each one being discussed with 
special reference to the attitude and influence of Pope Leo. It also takes up the 
various encyclical letters to show what the Pope desires and what he has achieved. | 


Documentary Material Relating to the History of Iowa. Edited by 
BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH. Pp. 215. Towa City: State His- 
torical Society, 1895 and 1896. 


(This consists of seven pamphlets containing in chronological’order reprints of 
the important documents relating to the history of Iowa. It begins with the 
treaty for the purchase of Louisiana and ends with the constitution of 1846. To 


some of the documents bibliographies and notesare appended.) 
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History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania. By WILLIAM 
R. SHEPHERD, Ph. D. (Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. Vol. VI.) Pp. 601. Price, $4.50. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1896. 

[In the two parts of this monograph, treating respectively of “land” and 
“government,” the author gives an exhaustive account of the colonial history of 
Pennsylvania. It shows an amount of labor and research which is rare outside 
of Germany, and promises well for the future of historical study in this country.] 


Handbook on the Law of Persons and Domestic Relations. By W. 
C. TIFFANY. Pp. xii, 589. Price, $3.75. St. Paul: West Pub- 
lishing Co., 1896. 

{An able legal treatise defining the relations between “ husband and wife," 
“parent and child,” ‘‘ guardian and ward,’’ etc. The common law rules are first 
given and then modified according to such statutory amendments as have been 
adopted in the various states. | 


II, ECONOMICS, 


(a) Theoretical. 

Bimetallism; or, The Evils of Gold Monometallism and the Benefits 

of Bimetallism. By WHARTON BARKER. Pp. xvi, 330. Price, 
$1.00. Philadelphia: Barker Publishing Co., 1896. 

[The author is thoroughly convinced that most of our industrial ills have been 
the direct consequence of our appreciating standard of value. His book is a par- 
tisan defence of bimetallism, but contains much valuable'material and points out 
aspects of the money question often lost sight of.) 

Das fictive Capital als die Ursache niedrigen Arbeitslohnes. By A. 
OFFERMANN. Pp. 238. Price, 5m. Vienna: Julius Klinfhardt 
& Co., 1896. 


Cours d’Economie politique, Professé a l'Université de Lausanne. 
By VILFREDO PARETO. Vol. II. Pp. 426. Lausanne: F. Rouge, 
1897. 

[To be reviewed in the ANNALs for March, 1897.] 

Honest Dollars. By E. A. Ross. Pp. 64. Price, toc. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1896. 

{A campaign document, notable chiefly as emanating from a professor of 
political economy of reputation.] 

Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms, Delivered in the 
University of Glasgow, by Adam Smith; reported by a Student in 
1763; and Edited with an Introduction and Notes by EDWIN 
CANNAN. Pp. xxxix, 293. Price, $3.50. New York: Macmil- 


lan Co., 1896. 
(Noticed in ANNALS for November, 1896. Vol. viii, p. 519.) | 
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Viscellaneous. 


Centilte und Orgnalestion der amtlichen Statistik in Ungarn. By 
GusTAvV BOKER. Pp. v, 291. Budapest: Pester Buchdruckerei 
Actien-Gesellschaft, 1896. 

[An official statement of the history (pp. 155) and organization (pp. 103) of 
Official statistics in Hungary. An appendix contains important laws and ordi- 
nances. Hungarian statistics interest the specialist, through peculiarities of 
methods and an extreme centralization in administration.] 

A General Freight and Passenger Post. A Practical Solution of the 
Railroad Problem. By JAMES LEwWIs CowLES. Pp. xiii, 155. 
Price, 75c. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Pp. 206. Price, 35c. 
New York: American Book Co., 1896. 

(This useful reprint of an American classic is provided with an introduction and 
explanatory notes designed to make it serviceable to the general reader. It is 
supplemented by extracts from Franklin’s letters and from Foor Richard's 
Almanac.] 

Frankfurt Textilgewerbe im Mittelalter. By EMANUEL FROMM. 
Pp. 45. Frankfurt: August Osterrieth, 1895. 

[A doctor’s dissertation devoted especially to a comparative study of the craft- 
guilds as organized in Frankfort, Strassburg, Basel, Niirnberg, Dortmund and 
Liibeck from 1300 to 1500. The author shows that changes in organization were 
the rule rather than the exception and dissipates the notion still common that the 
middle ages was a period of stagnation. ] 


Select Documents Illustrating the History of Trade-unionism. I. The 
Tailoring Trade. F. W. GALTon, Editor. Pp. xcviii, 242. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 


Ubersichten der Weltwirtschaft. Begriindet von Dr. F. X. von NEv- 
MANN-SPALLART. Erganzt 1885-1889, theilweise bis 1895. Fortge- 
setz von Dr. FRANZ VON JURASCHEK. No. 17. Pp. cxx. Price, 
1m. Berlin: Verlag fiir Sprach-und Handelswissenschaft, 1896. 

(This final number of the invaluable series begun by Neumann-Spallart eighteen 
years ago contains an introductory section on the ‘development of the world’s 
economy,’' a long and detailed description of the “‘ present condition of the world's 
economy” and a closing chapter on “the economic development of the future.” 

As a compendium of industrial facts this publication has few rivals. ] 


Zur organischen Giiterverteilung. Il. Die Glasarbeiter Deutschlands 
und der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika in ihrer allgemeinen 
materiellen Lage. By Dr. CARL KINDERMANN. Pp. x, 904. 
Price, 6.80 m. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1896. 


A History of the American Tariff, 1789-1860. By E. C. Lewis. Pp. 160. 
Price 50c. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co., 1896. 
[This is a non-partisan history more even and succinct than that of Professor 
Taussig but lacking in scholarly breadth. It contains interesting chapters on the 
tariff views and the infiuence of Hamilton, Jefferson and Jackson.] 
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The Present Monetary System. By Dr. W. Lexis. Translated by 
JoHN CumMMINGS. (Studies of American Economic Association, 
October, 1896.) Pp. 64. Price, 50c. New York: Macmillan Co. 

[This is a popular account of recent monetary history and of the present situa- — 
tion. It contains little that is new but isa convenient summary of information 
somewhat widely scattered in current literature.] 

The Monetary and Banking Problem. By LoGan C. McPHERSON. 

Pp. iv, 135. Price, $1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 


{A clear and dispassionate analysis of our currency system reprinted in part 
from articles, which appeared in the Popular Science Monthly. The author favors 
the gold standard and a reform of our bank-note system along the lines suggested — 
by Canadian experience. ] 


Report of the First International Co-Operative Congress, held in the y 
Hall of the Society of Arts, London, on the Igth, 20th, 22d, and 7 
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23d August, 1895. Pp. viii, 432. Price, tos. London: Inter- 


national Co-Operative Alliance. ae), 
Die Rentabilitat des Deutschen Eichenschalwalds. By CarL ALWIN 
SCHENCK. Pp. 104. Darmstadt: C. F. Winter, 1896. 
Die sozialdemokratischen Gewerkschaften in Deutschland seit dem 
Erlaffe des Sozialisten-Gesetzes. By Dr. JoszEF SCHMOLE. Pp. 


xviii, 212. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1896. 


Das recht der Wirtschaft. Kritisch, Systematisch und Kodifiziert. 
Socialwissenschaft Rechtsuntersuchungen. By EDOUARD AUGUST 
SCHROEDER. Pp. 418. Price, 12m. Leipzig: F. Fleischer, 1896. 
{This work is both critical and descriptive. After considering the nature of our © 

present industrial organization, and the proposals of communism, anarchy and 
socialism, the author describes at length the existing law governing economic 
relations. He then analyzes these relations and considers what the law ought 
tobe. In conclusion he furnishes a draft of a fundamental law governing economic 
relations in which are embodied his own practical suggestions.] 


American Highways. By N.S. SHALER. Pp. xv, 293. Price, $1.50. 


New York: Century Co., 1896. 

{An excellent book at once popular and scientific. It gives a brief history of 
road improvement, discusses the relations which the government should have to / 
the construction and maintenance of highways, compares the American system 7 : 
of highway administration with the systems of European countries, and treats at 
length of road materials and of scientific road making. The author is a member of - 
the Massachusetts Highway Commission, and in connection with his work has .< 
conducted a series of laboratory tests of road materials.] 


International Bimetallism. By FRANCIS A. WALKER. Pp. v, 297. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1896. : 


[The material contained in this book was first presented in a course of lectures 
delivered at Harvard University. The book is divided into eight chapters, of which 
five deal with the history of bimetallism in England, France and the United States 
down to 1873. The others consider ‘‘demonetization,” “ the great debate,” and 
the conclusions arrived at as a result of this historical survey.] 
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People’s Banks: a Record of Social and Economic Success. By 
HENRY W. WoLFF. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 
xxi, 399. Price, 1os. London: P. S. King & Son, 1896. 
[So much has been added to this second edition that it is practically a new work. 
It contains an account of people’s banks all over the world, and concludes that 
co-operative banking is much needed in the United Kingdom.] 


III. SOCIOLOGY. 
(a) Theoretical. 


Christianity and Social Problems. By LYMAN ABBOTT. Pp. v, 370. 
Price, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. 

(Those who have followed Lyman Abbott's work in recent years are doubtless 
familiar with most of the chapters in this book. It has putin a very readable form 
the results of years of study and thought in the sincere effort to apply the teach- 
ings of Jesus to the social problems of our time, and to emphasize what Protestant 
theology usually neglects—Jesus’ mission to society as well as to individuals. } 

_ The Social Law of Service. By RICHARD T. Ety, LL.D. Pp. 276. 
New York: Eaton & Mains, 1896. 

Evil and Evolution. An Attempt to Turn the Light of Modern Science 
on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the author of ‘‘ The Social 
Horizon.’’ Pp. 184. Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1896. 

Le Mouvement positiviste et la Conception sociologique du Monde. 
By A. FOUILLER. Pp. 379. Price, 7.50 fr. Paris: Felix Alcan, 
1896. 

La Population et le Systéme Social. By Fr. S. NiTt1. (Bibliothéque 
Sociologique Internationale.) Pp. 276. Paris: Giard & Briére, 
1897. 

{A French translation of Nitti's well-known Italian work. It contains a criti- 
cism of the theories of Malthus, Darwin, Spencer and Karl Marx as an iutroduc- 
tion to the author's own theories. ] 

Théories modernes sur les Origines de la Famille de la Société et de 
l’Etat. By ADOLPHO Posapa. (Bibliothéque Sociologique In- 
ternationale.) Pp. 150. Price, Paris: Giard & Briére, 1896. 

‘ [A French translation of a small book by Professor A. Posada, of the University 
of Oviedo, in Spain. The book containsa brief résumé of some of the arguments 
of Sir Henry Maine, Fustel de Coulanges, Shring, Westemarck and others in sup- 
port of the patriarchal group as the origin of society, and those of Bachofen, 

MacLennan, Morgan, Starcke and others in support of the matriarchate. It makes 

no original contribution to the subject.] 


(6) Miscellaneous. 


Immigration Fallacies. By JoHN CHETWOOD, Jr. Pp.147. Price, 2§c. 


Boston: Arena Publishing Co., 1896. 

[This is an admirable discussion, in five brief chapters, of the more important 

phases of our immigration question. The author favors restriction.] 
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H. ConveRSE, A. B. Pp. 16. South Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh 
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F. Le Play et la Science Sociale. By A. DkLARxE. Third Edition. 
Pp. 32. Paris: Bureaux de la Reforme Sociale. 

[A brief account of the life of Le Play and his method in studying social prob- 
lems. Written by the secretary of the leading Le Play organization in France.} 
Ten Years in a Portsmouth Slum. By R. R. DOLLING. Pp. 272. 

Price, 6s. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1896. 

The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States of 
America, 1638-1870. By W. E. BuRGHARDT Dv Bois, Ph. D. 
(Harvard Historical Studies, I.) Pp. xi, 335. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 

Das Recht in der Geschlechtlichen Ordnung, Kritisch, Systematisch 
und Kodifiziert. Socialwissenschaft Rechtsuntersuchungen. 
By EDOUARD AUGUST SCHROEDER. Pp. x, 390. Price, 12 m. 
Leipzig: F. Fleischer, 1896. 

Horace Greeley and Other Pioneers of American Socialism. By 
CHARLES SOTHERAN. Pp. 343. Price, 35c. New York: Hum- 
boldt Publishing Co. 

Ancient Ideals: A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from 
Early Times to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY 
OSBORN TAYLOR. 2 Vols. Pp. xi, 461 and vii, 430. Price, $5.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 

Social England, Vol. V. Accession of George I. to Battle of Water- 
loo. Edited by H. D. TRaILL. Pp. 644. Price, 17s. London: 


Cassell & Co. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 
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AMERICAN CITIES. 


New York.*—Greater New York. The preliminary draft of a 
charter, prepared by a sub-committee of the Greater New York com- 
mission’s sub-committee, was made public in November. It is remark- 
able that the draft has been received with the same apathy as the New 
York public has manifested at every step of the Greater New York 
movement. It is probable that the draft will be changed materially be- 
fore it is reported to the commission for final action. As the commission 
must make its final report to the legislature by the first of February, it 
seems improbable that the public will have any adequate opportunity 
to express an intelligent opinion upon the proposed charter. It is 
now understood that the committee on draft will not be prepared to 
report finally to the commission before the first of January. The in- 
dications are that the proposed charter will be so bulky and so 
detailed in its provisions that neither the legislature nor the public 
will be able to pass upon it intelligently before the adjournment of 
the legislature in the spring. If the proposed charter should become 


law, it would immediately be subjected to a process of amendment 
which would soon reduce it to a condition of incoherency like that in 
which the special laws relating to the municipality of New York now 
are. 


Philadelphia.— Annual Report of Municipal League. The Board 
of Managers of the Municipal League, in their annual report for the 
year ending September 15, 1896, indicate an increase of membership 
from 3693 to5105, or 39 percent. There are twenty-four ward organi- 
zations, as compared with fifteen last year, and other evidences of 
continued interest and increased activity. Although the successful 
candidates of the League have been few in number, yet the votes 
polled have been more numerous than ever before. The League has 
taken a definite place in the local party-life. In addition to the 
actual campaign work, it has carried on an educational crusade through 
lectures, pamphlets and other efforts. The report urges more active 
service on the part of local trade organizations, especially of the 
Chamber of Commerce. In a number of the Eastern and Western 
cities, such organizations have played an important part in the work 
of municipal reform. Good municipal government contributes both 
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directly and indirectly to commercial prosperity, and although the | 
business motive is probably inadequate to develop continuous interest at 
in local affairs, it is an element which ought not to be ignored. a 

Report of Committee of Municipal League.—During the past year | 
a committee of the Municipal League has been considering the opera- — 
tion of the Act of 1885, known as the Bullitt Bill. The act applies to 
all cities of the first class, of which Philadelphia is the only example. _ 
Since the act went into operation in 1887, those who have been watch- 
jng its workings have felt that some of its provisions require amend- — 
ment. There has been a desire on the part of many to have the prin- 
ciple of concentration of executive responsibility, upon which the act © 
is based, more consistently carried out. The Municipal League com- 
mittee embodies its conclusions in a report containing seven bills. 

The first concerns the system of granting franchises. At present 
councils have full and unrestricted power to determine the conditions 
upon which public franchises should be enjoyed. The bill provides 
that the grant shall be for a definite period, with thirty years as a 
maximum; secondly, that a reasonable annual compensation be paid, 
in the form of a percentage of gross receipts; in the absence of any 
express stipulation, such payment to be 5 per cent; thirdly, that all 
structures over, upon, or under, the public highway and all structures 
of a permanent character, used in the operation of a franchise, shall 
revert to the city free of cost at the expiration of the grant; and 
finally, that any extension of the grant shall be subject to the same 
conditions as the original concession. 

The second aims at a radical change in the upper branch of the | 
city legislature. It provides that the Select Council shall be composed 
of fifteen members, to be elected on a general ticket for a term of 
three years. The committees of Select Council are to be’elected by 
the members instead of being appointed by the president. In Common 
Council, the basis of representation is increased to one representative 
per 6000 taxable inhabitants. 

Another bill is intended te prevent the simultaneous holding of 
state and local offices, and provides that ‘‘no member of the legis- 
lature of the state, of the United States, nor any one holding any 
office or employment from, or under, the city, county, state, or the 
United States, except that of notary public, shall, at the same time, 
be a member of Select or Common Council.’’ In the same bill is 
contained the provision that ‘‘no person having any interest in any | 
contract for work to be done for, or materials to be supplied the city 
or any department thereof, whether as principal or as surety, agent, or 
employe of such principal, shall be, at the same time, a member of 
Select or Common Council.’’ This provision is simply declaratory of 
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the present law as interpreted by the Supreme Court. The wording 
_ has been changed in order to guard against any future deviation from 
the present interpretation. 

A fourth seeks to reorganize the civil service system of the city. 
Three distinct objects have here been kept in view: first, to give 
the mayor a more complete supervision over the administration 
of the civil service law; secondly, to increase the safeguards against 
arbitrary dismissal of officers; and, thirdly, to prescribe with greater 
_ minuteness the procedure of the Civil Service Board. At the present 
time the mayor must approve the decision of the court of trial or 
_ inquiry in cases involving policemen or firemen. The bill gives to the 
_ mayor the further power to overrule the decision of the court, to 
dismiss the accused, or to take such other action as he may think 
_ proper. The bill iays further restrictions on the Civil Service Board, 
in providing that appointments, or promotions, shall be made from 
among a definite number, not exceeding three, of those graded highest 
as the result of the competitive examination. Further, that all ap- 
pointments, promotions, transfers, resignations, removals, and vacan- 
cies shall be fully certified to the Civil Service Board, in writing, 
within five days thereafter, by the officer making the same, with the 
reasons therefor. 

A fifth bill contemplates the rearrangement of departmental func- 
tions by placing the lighting of streets, alleys, and highways under 
_ the Department of Public Safety. This bill, furthermore, contains 
several provisions relating to contracts. In addition to the present 
_ safeguards, a clause is inserted prescribing that all estimates for work 
to be done, should be in writing, signed by the proper officer, and 
_ shall be filed and registered in the mayor’s office, by date, number 
and contents, a copy to be furnished the comptroller before the con- 
tract shall be signed and become valid. This bill also provides that 
no contract shall be made with any firm, co-partnership, corporation, 
or association, by, or in which a councilman is employed in any 
capacity whatever. This is meant to supplement the present law, 
which simply prohibits contracts with firms or corporations, in which 
a councilman, officer, or employe of the city, isa member. Another 
clause seeks to prohibit the constant interference of councils with 
purely administrative functions, and provides that, ‘‘ Councils shall 
not interfere with the control or discretion of the departments as to the 
location of lights, sewers, gas or water pipes, street improvements or re- 
pairs, telegraph or other wires; nor, shall councils pass any special ordi- 
_nances as to the location of such works, unless an ordinance is neces- 


sary for such purposes under existing laws, and not then unless there 
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Finally, a bill is proposed by the committee concerning political 
contributions by the officers or employes of the city. All such assess- 
ments or solicitations for contributions for political or partisan purposes, 
are strictly forbidden. Violations of these provisions are declared a 
misdemeanor, liable to a fine of not less than $50, nor more than 
$1000, or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or to 
both fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the court. 

Filtration.—As a result of years of continuous agitation by medical 
societies, civic associations and reform unions, councils have decided 
to borrow $3,000,000 for the establishment of a filtration plant. The 
pollution of the Schuylkill River and the consequent dangers to the 
public health, have been discussed in innumerable addresses, pam- 
phlets and reports. Mr. Hazen, a civil engineer of Boston, recently 
prepared for the Women’s Health Protective Association, of Philadel- 
phia, a report, which examines the sources of supply and the causes 
of contamination, and which reaches the conclusion that $3,391,000 
would be sufficient to establish a filtration plant adequate for the needs 
of the city, provided that the average per capita consumption be 
somewhat reduced. At present, at 183 gallons per capita daily, it far 
exceeds reasonable needs. A system of water meters would reduce 
the waste without necessarily decreasing the legitimate use of water. 
Without such a system, the cost of filtration will be considerably 
more than the above estimate. Mr. Hazen recommends a system of 
sand filtration, such as is in use in Hamburg, Altona, Liverpool, 
Amsterdam and London. Councils have not, as yet, decided upon 
any particular system. 


Boston.*—After wasting many millions of dollars in giving away 
public franchises to private corporations, Boston has at last made a 
beginning in the right direction. The Pneumatic Transit Company 
was recently given by the Board of Aldermen a franchise for laying 
its tubes in the streets, but Mayor Quincy vetoed the action on the 
ground that the privilege should be paid for. A difficulty in the way 
was the absence of legislation empowering the city to make a charge 
for such franchises. But finally a contract was devised which the cor- 
poration counsel pronounced valid. It provides for payment to the 
city for the first year of one-half of one per cent of the gross receipts 
of the company, the amount increasing each year by one-quarter of 
one per cent, until the ninth year, when the maximum rate of two and 
one-half per cent should be reached. This is an insignificant return 
for the privilege acquired, especially as the franchise appears to be in 
perpetuity and there is no provision permitting the city to take over 
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the business. It establishes the principle, however, and the munici- 
pality may make better bargains hereafter. 

Plans have been adopted for the new public bath-house to be 
erected on Dover street, at a cost of $65,000. The baths are fifty 
in number,—mostly shower-baths,—thirty-three for males and seven- 
teen for women. There are eight tub baths. It is to be purely a 
“cleanliness bath,’’ with no provisions for swimming. Swimming, 
however, is a most important accomplishment in the scheme of physi- 
cal training and would be a particularly valuable feature in attracting 
boys and young men. In accordance with the principle followed 
by Boston in all public conveniences of the kind, the committee in 
charge proposes to make the baths entirely free. In all European 
cities it is the custom to charge a small fee. It would seem advisable 
at least to make a sufficient charge for towels and soap to cover the 
cost. 

The new public bath, which the adjacent town of Brookline has 
under consideration, is a much larger affair, and makes extensive pro- 
visions for swimming. It is in design appropriate to its civic charac- 
ter, and stands detached from other ouildings.* 

The swimming-bath occupies a large room with a barrel-arched 
ceiling. The tank is 120 feet long by 35 wide. There are forty- 
two dressing-rooms beneath a gallery surrounding the hall. In an- 
other room, designed for a swimming-school, is a plunge-bath thirty- 
two by fifteen feet. There are also fifteen shower-baths and three . 
tub baths. 

The school board of Boston has also established shower-baths in one 
of the grammar school buildings, and its success will doubtless lead to 
the general adoption of the principle. 


Buffalo.t—On the sixteenth of November, 1896, the power from 
Niagara Falls was turned on in Buffalo for the first time, and was used 
successfully on the following day in running the cars of the Buffalo 
Street Railway Company which thus becomes the first Buffalo cus- 
tomer of the Power Company. The latter, therefore, has actually 
delivered power in Buffalo seven months before the date specified for 
such delivery in the grant of its franchise—June 1, 1897. 

In spite of strenuous opposition from the politicians of his own 
party, the mayor has reappointed for a second term the present Health 
Commissioner, Dr, Ernest Wende, who had proved his eminent fitness 
for the position. The city’s death-rate during the term of office of the 


* The plans, together with illustrations of the exterior and interior, appeared 
in the American Architect, for October 31. 
+ Communication of A. L. Richardson. 
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present health commissioner has been considerably reduced. The best 
and most prominent citizens united, without regard to party, in urging 
the mayor to regard nothing but the welfare of the city in this impor- 
tant matter, and his action in complying with their request is both 
courageous and creditable. He has also appointed a new fire com- 
missioner and a new commissioner of public works. Neither of the 
gentlemen appointed has ever held public office, but both are said to 
be very reputable and successful business men. On the whole, the 
idea that ‘‘ municipal government is business, not politics,”’ seems to 
be making some progress in Buffalo. 

Under the new State Constitution, the elections of 1897 will be for 
municipal officers only. This fact presents an opportunity for good 
government clubs and similar organizations all over the state, and 
those of Buftalo propose to avail themselves of it. Twice in succession, 
in the past, it has happened that candidates endorsed by the Confed- 
erated Good Government Clubs, though of opposite parties, have been 
elected; and there is every reason to believe that next year, when 
there are no national or state questions to divert attention, their influ- 
ence, if properly exerted, will be greater than ever. 


New Orleans.—The new charter of the city, which was approved on 
the seventh of July, 1896, and which went into effect immediately, 
although the first election under the new charter, will not be held until 
April, 1900, contains a number of interesting provisions, some of which 
make important changes in the form of government. In the first place, 
the council is to have but one chamber, composed of seventeen mem- 
bers, to be elected by the voters of the respective wards or districts 
which they are to represent. Those who advocated a system of elec- 
tion by general ticket were unable to carry their point. The law 
requires that the candidate must be an actual resident of the ward or 
district at least one year preceding his election. The members of the 
council are to receive twenty dollars each for attendance at each reg- 
ular monthly meeting; on condition, however, that they shall have 
attended all called or special meetings during such month. The 
president of the council, who is to be elected by the members thereof, 
is to receive an annual salary of $2000. 

The executive power is vested in a mayor, comptroller, treasurer, 
commissioner of public works, commissioner of police and public 
buildings and city engineer. Of these the mayor, treasurer and 
comptroller are to be elected for a term of four years. The commis- 
sioner of public works, the commissioner of police and public build- 
ings and the city engineer are to be selected by the mayor. The 
appointment is to be made subject to the consent of the council. The 
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incumbent may be removed at pleasure by the mayor on serving such 
official with his reasons in writing, and transmitting a copy thereof to 
the council, to be placed on its minutes. Under similar conditions, 
the mayor may appoint and remove the city attorney, the city notary 
and the board of civil service commissioners. 

The civil service provisions furnish the basis for the development 
of a thoroughly organized civil service system. One of the provi- 
sions, which embodies the result of much experience in other 
cities, prescribes that the head of the department or office in which 
a classified position is to be filled, must notify the board of that 
fact, which commission shall certify to the appointing officer the 
name and address of the candidate standing highest upon the 
register for the class or grade to which said position belongs, except 
that in cases of laborers, where a choice by competition is imprac- 
ticable, said commission may provide, by its rules, that the selec- 
tions shall be made by lot from among those candidates proved fit by 
examination. 

Another section provides that ordinances granting franchises, after 
having passed the council, shall be published in full in an official 
journal for two weeks, and thereafter shall be transmitted to the 
mayor, whose duty it shall be to cause the comptroller, treasurer, com- 
missioner of public works, commissioner of police and public build- 
ings and city engineer, to publicly assemble in the council chamber, 
to consider and pass upon such ordinances. Any four of these may 
approve, amend, or reject the ordinance; all amendments, however, 
must be concurred in by the council. If passed, the ordinance is then 
referred to the mayor for his consideration, and if vetoed by him shall 
not become a law unless supported by two-thirds of the council and 
four members of the board above described. Special provisions require 
that no franchises shall be granted, renewed, extended or disposed of 
for the lighting of streets and public places, or disposal of sewerage or 
garbage, or for large and valuable franchises similarly affecting the 
public health or comfort, or for the operation of any street or belt 
railroad, except after three months’ publication in the official journal 
of the terms and specifications of said franchise, and after the same 
has been adjudicated by the comptroller to the highest bidder. All 
street or belt railroad franchises are to be sold to the person, corpora- 
tion or corporations offering the highest percentage of gross annual 
receipts to be derived from such franchise during the term thereof, 
the percentage to be estimated on the gross annual income pureed 
from such franchise after deducting only all taxes paid by such person 
or corporation to the city and state by reason of the ownership or 
operation of said franchise. 
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FOREIGN CITIES. 


London.*—Jinproved Housing Conditions. The Boundary Street 
scheme is an illustration of the mode of dealing with an unhealthy 
and over-crowded area of considerable extent. This scheme deals 
with an area of some fifteen acres in the parish of Bethnal Green, and 
involves the demolition of 728 houses, and the closing and re-arrange- 
ment of twenty streets. The whole of the fifteen acres will be 
entirely cleared of buildings, with the exception of two churches, 
three elementary schools, and one large factory. It has been re- 
planned on the radiating system of streets. A circular garden 270 
feet in diameter will occupy the centre of the area, and from this, 
seven avenues varying from fifty to sixty feet in width radiate, the 
buildings being arranged upon the intervening sites. Great care is 
being taken in the development of this area to render it a good exam- 
ple. This is the largest scheme that has been undertaken in London 
under the Act of Parliament known as the ‘‘ Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 18go.’’ Its object is, moreover, almost entirely confined 
to the provision of better dwellings, and it has not been to any 
material extent affected by the need for better and more direct thor- 
oughfares, a matter which has hitherto largely influenced smaller 
schemes of a similar nature. 

Although this district is situated within one mile of the centre of 
the city of London, its inhabitants were of the poorest class, a whole 
family frequently living inasingleroom. The streets were narrow, 
the spaces at the backs of the houses were small, and the houses 
had in many cases been made still worse by the erection of buildings 
used for trade and manufacture. The houses were old and dilapi- 
dated, the rooms were dark, dirty, and unwholesome, and the inhabi- 
tants were subject to the diseases resulting from these conditions. 
Many of the inhabitants were of a very low type, but some were of 
the honest working class, such as costermongers, machinists, market- 
porters, toy-makers, warehousemen, and others engaged in kindred 
occupations. 

For the four years ending 1889, the average mortality on this area 
exceeded 40 per 1000, whereas the average mortality of the parish of 
Bethnal Green, in which the area is situated, was no more than 22.8 
per 1000. That of “ Registration London’’ for the same period was 
18.8 per 1000. 

By the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890 it is provided 
that the total number of persons displaced from an unhealthy area 
shall be accommodated in sanitary dwellings upon the area or within 
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its immediate vicinity. The Secretary of State for Home Affairs, is, 
however, empowered to sanction a scheme which provides dwellings 
for one-half the number of persons who will be displaced, and this 
is sometimes the largest number that can be provided for. Upon the 
Boundary Street area new dwellings will be provided for 4700 persons, 
the number displaced being 5719. 

The new buildings are classed under two heads: self-contained 
dwellings and associated dwellings. The tenements are arranged in 
blocks mostly five stories in height, each block facing one of the new 
streets and having in rear an ample yard space or playground. In 

the self-contained dwellings, each tenement has its own entrance door 

‘ leading directly from a wide passage, or from the landing of the stair- 

; case, and is complete in itself, having living and sleeping accommoda-* 

_ tion, scullery, water-closet, and all necessary conveniences for its 
q exclusive use. The associated dwellings are arranged in groups of 
- tenements, entered from a common passage or corridor, one staircase 
7 thus serving a greater number of tenements than in the case of the 

‘*self-contained.’’ They have common sculleries to serve several 
_ families on each floor, usually arranged, along with the water-closets, 

_ on the opposite side of the passage from the tenements. 

The tenements consist of one room, two rooms, three rooms, four 

_ roomsand five rooms, respectively. Of these, the one-room dwellings 

. are very few, and, except where they can be provided very conven- 
iently, are not provided at all. The ch:~f demand is for tenements of 
two and three rooms, which families of four and six persons can 
inhabit. It is required by the London Building Act 1894 that all 
habitable rooms shall be eight feet six inches in height, and the 
council, by regulations of its own, has decided that the family living 
room shall have a floor measurement of at least 144 superficial feet, 
clear of all fire-places and other solid obstructions, and that the bed- 
rooms shall measure at least ninety-six superficial feet. It is, 
however, considered advisable for every tenement to have at least 

_ one bedroom of not less than 120 feet superficial area. In the single- 

- room tenements, the area of the room is 180 square feet. The stairs 

_ and landings are at least three feet six inches wide. The sculleries in 
the self-contained dwellings are attached to the living rooms, and 

every water-closet is aerially disconnected from the rooms. Small 
larders are provided in many of the tenements. 

_ Every tenement is fitted with a cooking range, two feet six inches 
wide. Particular attention has been paid to this, so as to obtain the 
most suitable range for the class of tenant provided for, and it has 
been found that a self-setting range, with the oven at the side of the 

_ fire, is best; the fire is not deep, and is easily convertible into open or 
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close, a large open fire being necessary during inclement weather, 
and much appreciated by the tenants, the close fire being necessary 
for cooking purposes. A ventilated food cupboard is fixed in every 
tenement which has not a larder, and there are also provided: a coal 
cupboard or box, dresser, shelves, cupboard for plates, etc., and about 
half a dozen coat hooks, which are fixed to a rail on the wall. Every 
tenement is fitted with gas, which is delivered through a prepaymert, 
penny-in-the-slot, automatic meter. A pendant is provided in each 
living room, and a bracket in each bedroom. Connections are also 
provided for cooking rings or stoves in suitable positions in living 
rooms or sculleries. The water-closets are separated from the rooms, 
and great care is taken to make the drainage practically perfect. 
The closets are of a type called wash-down, and are solidly set in con- 
crete. They are flushed with two gallons of water. All the soil pipes 
are taken outside the buildings, and are thoroughly ventilated. The 
underground pipes are laid in straight runs from point to point, and 
each room is governed by a manhole. The waste pipes from scullery 
sinks and baths are similarly treated. The soil, waste, and rain-water 
pipes all discharge into one combined underground system. Baths 
with hot and cold water are provided in the associated dwellings on 
each landing, one bath serving several tenements. Suitable recep- 
tacles for dust and dry refuse are provided to each tenement, and 
arrangements are made for the removal of the dust at frequent inter- 
vals, twice a week being the usual rule. 

The Council, holding as it does a strong opinion that the washing 
and drying of clothes should not be done in the tenements them- 
selves, has erected a steam laundry in a central position for the use 
of the tenants of the whole of the dwellings on the area. In addition 
to the apparatus for washing and drying clothes, which is of the most 
approved type, baths, and reading and recreation roomis are provided 
in the laundry buildings. 

With regard to the cost of the dwellings it is the intention of the 
Council to provide these dwellings if possible at such rates as the 
persons who have been displaced from the unwholesome dwellings 
could afford to pay. It is the rule of the Council that in connection 
with any specified housing scheme or area the rents charged for the 
dwellings shall not exceed those ruling in the neighborhood. The 
rents receivable must be sufficient to pay all outgoings of every kind, 
together with interest at three per cent (three per cent being the rate 
at which the Council can borrow the necessary money) on the total 
outlay on dwellings and land, and to provide a sinking fund to redeem 
the total outlay by a cumulative annuity at a certain rate of interest 
within a given period; so that at the end of that period the total 
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outlay incurred shall be repaid. The average cost of the Council’s 
tenement dwellings is about £62 per room, reckoning sculleries as 
rooms. 

In consequence of the changed conditions following the reconstruc- 
tion of such a large area, it is found difficult to let the dwellings to the 
class of persons who have been displaced. In many cases the people 
have been so long accustomed to live in dirty rooms that they cannot 
be induced to keep these rooms clean, nor do they desire to live in 
rooms of this class. In fact, they very rarely apply for these dwell- 
ings, and as many months must elapse between the time when they 
are turned out of the unwholesome dwellings and the time when the 
new dwellings are ready, they have generally succeeded in establish- 
ing themselves in other houses of a description somewhat similar to 
those they have lived in. The new dwellings are, however, always let 
to persons of the working class, and it is hoped that, in course of time, 
they will cause a marked improvement in the kind of accommodation 
provided for that class. 


Aberdeen.— Municipal lodging-houses have become so common in 
the English and Scotch cities that the erection of a new and large 
establishment in Aberdeen attracts but little attention. In Glasgow the 
municipal lodging-houses are gradually supplanting all private insti- 


tutions. The possibility of combining cleanliness, sanitary surround- 
ings and comfort with low charges has been fully demonstrated. In 
the new building, which the town of Aberdeen is constructing, there 
is to be accommodations for about 250 lodgers. As in all the other 
municipal lodging-houses, a library, recreation room, facilities for 
cooking, washing and bath will be provided free of charge. The pos- 
sibility of counteracting the temptations of the saloon by means of 
such establishments has been shown in London and Glasgow. Hot 
water and all cooking utensils are provided; a large cooking-stove is 
kept in operation day and night. For a few cents a meal, wholesome 
and nutritious, may be prepared. With all such conveniences pro- 
vided free of charge, the municipal lodging-houses have nevertheless 
proven successful and remunerative, from 3 to 5 per cent being the 
average return on the investment. 
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Paris Municipal Pawn Shops.*—With increased facilities during 
the past year, the Mont-de-Piété plays a more important part than 
ever in the lives of the poorer people of Paris. The directors of the 
society desired to extend their storage facilities so as to be able to 
take in furniture and articles requiring large space, but the funds 
this year did not permit of it. Some of the bureaus were opened on 
Sunday with good results. The report of the year’s business shows 
that the various bureaus of the institution contain 1,735,380 articles, 
representing a value of about forty-six and a half million francs at the 
beginning of the year. New pledges were issued during the year to 
the number of 1,142,Sor, representing a value of over twenty-seven 
million francs, and the stock at the end of the year showed that the 
total number of articles had decreased by about 100,000, which still 
represented a value of about forty-five and a half million francs. The 
average loan was about five dollars. Loans of under four dollars, no 
matter how long the goods are in pawn, result, the establishment 
claims, in a loss to the concern. 

The number of unredeemed pledges sold was 114,733, which brought 
762,499 francs, a little over half of which sum went to the pledge- 
brokers. The pledge-brokers advance loans upon tickets. The growth 
of this business is affecting legitimate pawnbroking. There are no 
fewer than 700 pledge-brokers in Paris who lend money upon tickets, 
charging 10 per cent per month, or buying the tickets and obtaining 
the profit on the articles when they are sold. This system flourishes 
particularly in connection with personal effects, as it is the custom of 
the official valuers at the Mont-de-Piété to under-value such articles. 
The valuers are a distinct service in connection with the institution, 
and as they have to make up deficiencies if they over-value, they are 
careful not to do so. During the year 200,300 articles which were 
sold had been under-valued, and most of them brought twice as much 
as the amount of the loan advanced, and some of them brought five 
times as much. If the borrowers have kept the ticket themselves, 
they receive the difference which the articles bring at the sale after a 
small charge has been deducted; but if they have parted with the 
ticket to a pledge-broker, he receives the profit. 


* A résumé of the report of M. Edmond Duval, Director of the Paris Mont-de- 
Piété, published in London, September 24, 1896. 
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While loans on personal effects show a diminution compared with 
the previous year, which has reduced the profit of the establishment 
from 298,237 francs to 55,343, the branch of the business which deals 
in securities is in a hopeful condition. Several years ago the Mont-de- © 
Piété introduced the system of advancing money on bonds, shares, 
and other securities, and at the end of last year it had 24,517 securities 
in its hands, upon which it had advanced 5,846,665 francs. The value 
of these securities at the end of the year was 8,794,320 francs, which 
shows that the institution leaves a considerable margin for a falling 
market. During the year over 49,767 loans and renewals were granted, | 
representing over 13,000,000 francs. Although the full value of the 
securities is not advanced, there is no loss in consequence to the | 
owner. The securities sold by auction brought nearly two and a half 
million francs, of which 800,000 was f/us value over and above the 
amount of loans. Theowners of the stocks receive this surplus value 
just as if their shares had been sold through a stock broker. In fact, 
the great majority of the sales were undertaken at the request of the 
borrowers, before the expiration of the period for which the loan had 
been granted. Only 474 articles were sold as unredeemed pledges, 
representing a sum of 192,699 francs. These were not sold until © 
after the owners had received repeated notices giving them the fullest _ 
opportunity either to redeem or to renewthem. The securities upon 
which the loans were advanced consisted of French rentes, Tunisian 
bonds, municipal stock, railway companies and bank shares. Munici- 
pal stock and shares of the Crédit Foncier were in the majority. The 
borrowers numbered 28,343, and were drawn from the following classes: 
Employes (in which is not included manual workers), 8403; mer- 
chants, manufacturers, 7904; workmen, 7071; rentiers, or persons 
living on their means, 3058; mechanical class, 2075; farmers, 42; from 
which it will be seen that the Mont-de-Piété is patronized by all classes 
of the community. 


College Settlements.—The Seventh Annual Report of the — 
Settlements’ Association, for the year ending October 1, 1896, has been j 
distributed. This is a general association, with headquarters in New | 
York, and a large membership extending over all parts of the country. 
Its purpose is to extend a general supervision over the particular set- 
tlements in its care, to assist in their support and, in general, to pre-— 
sent the cause to the graduates of women’s colleges in all parts of the ; 
country. The financial statement of the association for the past year 
indicates that it has raised over $6500 from membership fees and dona-_ 
tions. Of this fund $562 was used for printing and for general expen- _ 
ses; the balance was expended in support of the Rivington Street © 
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Settlement in New York, the Denison House in Boston, and the ' 
Philadelphia Settlement. About two-thirds of the expenses of the — 
New York Settlement are paid from these general funds, the annual as 
appropriation being $3280. The annual appropriation to the Boston | 
Settlement is $S00, but this year $1050 was given. The annual appro- 
priation to the Philadelphia Settlement is $650, but an additional $250 

was given in this case also. The report of the Electoral Board of the 
Central Association, as well as the reports from the head-workers of 

the three settlements already referred to, are contained in this pam- 
phlet, which may be obtained on application to Miss Caroline L. 
Williamson, Secretary, 3230 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Accompanying the annual report this year there was sent to mem- 
bers of the association also a copy of a report on certain questions — 
drawn up by present residents in the College Settlements and sub- 
mitted to past residents. This special report is suggestive of the work 
that is actually being done and of the objects which Settlement 
workers have in view. This report was also printed by the Church 
Social Union in the September number of its publications. Forty-two 
answers were received from the eighty-three sets of questions sent out. 
Among questions asked were the following: 

1. What order of settlement work do you consider most valuable: 
personal, social, unorganized work, club work, educational work, or 
civic work? The answers indicated that higher value was attached to 
unorganized efforts, and to personal work suited to particular 
localities. 

2. Is the amount of work done commensurate with the energy 
expended? The majority answered ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

3. Is life in a settlement a deprivation? Ina majority of cases the 
answer was ‘‘ No.”’ 

4. Has the experience gained in the settlement been put to any use | 
at home ? The majority answer “ Yes,”’ and cite illustrations of how the 
settlement spirit and methods have been applied in various places 
where no settlements exist. 

5. How far have you found it possible to make permanent friends 
among settlement neighbors ? 

6. Do you feel encouraged with regard to the possibility of doing 
away with class distinctions? Great diversity of answers. 

7. Do you think that any of the young people coming to a settle- 
ment are stirred to undesirable discontent by their contact with the 
house? This question refers to the inhabitants of a settlement neigh- 
borhood, and the answers are unanimously ‘‘ No.” 

8. Does poverty seem to you a greater or less evil since you have 
lived among poor people? To what type of poverty do you refer? 
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J - g. Do you think it possible for working people to attain’ hygienic 
living under present tenement-house conditions ? 


10. Do you consider that the more general practice of thrift would 
materially affect the welfare of the working classes? 

11, What does your observation lead you to consider as the usual 
cause of distress among the poor? 

12, What reforms or changes have you come to feel are (a) most 
urgent? (4) Most practicable? (c) Where would you begin? 

These last four questions called forth a mass of widely differing 
answers of little practical utility. The whole report deals with ques- 
tions of opinion merely, and is useful only in so far as it will indicate to 
the students of the movement the mental attitude of the actual workers. 


Kingsley House Association, Pittsburgh.—This is one of the 
Social Settlements not in the College Settlements’ Association, and it 
is of particular interest in that its work reflects the conditions in a 
smaller city. Mr. Robert D. McGonnigle, President of the Association, 
has just issued the third annual report, which may be obtained on 
application to him at 1709 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh. Considerable 
stress is laid upon the work of the various boys’ and girls’ clubs, and 
on classes, city government, social science, industrial training, etc. 


Insurance Against Non-Employment in Switzerland.—Having 
dealt with insurance for the unemployed in Cologne in the November 
ANNALS, we may add a résumé of the more important experiments 
in Switzerland prepared from material in Dr. Georg Schanz’s recent 
book,* and Circular No. 2, Series B, of the ‘‘ Musée Social,’’ dated 
August 31, 1896. Insurance for the unemployed has attracted more 
attention in Switzerland than elsewhere. In Canton Berne an official 
labor bureau and registry to which those out of work resorted existed 
as early as 1889. The winter of 1892-93 was a severe one for the 
workers in all trades, and the labor unions were hard pressed to meet 
the demands made upon their funds by those who were involuntarily 
out of work. The mayor of the city had appointed a commission, 
which recommended to the city council to subsidize certain labor 
organizations to the extent of 5000 francs in order to enable them to 
carry out a scheme of voluntary insurance. The city department of 
charities made a similar recommendation, and the council on January 
13, 1893, finally passed a measure placing the control of insurance funds 
in the hands of a commission of nine members, two of them elected 
by the union of labor organizations. No compulsion was to be exer- 
cised, and any citizen of Switzerland, resident in Berne, was eligible 

Zur Frage der Arbeitslosen-Versicherung.” By Dr. Georg Schanz. Pp. 384. 
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to membership. Dues were fixed at forty centimes per month. A 
member must have paid dues for at least six months in order to be a 
eligible to benefit fees. The aid given amounted to one franc per day 
for single men and one france, fifty centimes for workingmen with 
families. Assistance could be obtained only in the months of Decem- 
ber, January and February, and never for a longer period than two 
months. No allowance was made for the first week out of work, and 
nothing was paid in case the member was out of work on account of 

a strike or because he was responsible or refused work offered to | 
him. Work for those unemployed was found as soon as possible 
through the medium of the city labor registry. The record for two 
years under this system has been as follows: From April 1, 1893, — 
to March 31, 1894, 404 members were admitted, fifty of whom failed 
to pay regularly their monthly dues. Of the 354 remaining, 216 
presented themselves for out of work benefits (118 in the month — 
of December, ninety-two in January, and six in February). For 
fifty-one of these work was found, the remainder were helped with 
an average outlay per person of a little over forty-one francs, the least 
amount given being fifty centimes and the highest 105 francs. The 
treasurer’s account for the year 1893-94 shows receipts to the amount 
of 1125 francs from members’ fees, 949 francs contributions from 
employers, 1005 francs from donations, 4735 francs from the Canton of 
Berne, making a total of 7815 francs. Of this sum 6835 francs were 
expended in the daily allowance made to those out of work, 953 francs _ 
for administrative expenses, and the balance for heating and caring 
for room (rent was free). The showing for the next year, 1894-95, 
is as follows: Number of members admitted 390, or fourteen less 
than the year preceding; 226 applied for out of work benefits, only 
seven of whom found work during the first week. Benefits aver- 
aged forty-five francs, the highest amount being 108. The total 
resources amounted to 1366 francs from members’ fees, 1703 francs 
from employers, 2970 from donations, 5000 from the Canton of Berne, 
and 616 from other sources. Administrative expenses were diminished 
by over 300 francs. The Berne experiment was tried for two years, in 
accordance with the statute of January 13, 1893. It was not a great suc- 
cess; as it applied to too few workmen. A new ordinance was passed to 
go into effect April 1, 1895, which authorized the payment of the fixed 
sum of 5000 francs, which might be raised to 7000 francs under cer- 
tain circumstances, on the part of the city. The members’ monthly 
fees were raised to fifty centimes, and the benefits paid were increased 
to one and one-half francs per day to workmen without families, and 
two francs to those with families. The figures are not yet published © 
from which we can judge the results of this change. 
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The Canton of St. Gall tried a more far-reaching experiment. A 
law of May 19, 1894, authorized the communes in the canton to 
establish municipal funds for assisting the unemployed and to make © 
insurance obligatory fora determinate or indeterminate period of 
time to be decided by a majority of the municipal electors. Several _ 
communes were authorized to unite for this purpose if they saw fit. — A 


join : an insurance fund. Other workmen may be declared eligible 
or may be compelled to join, according as the several communes 
shall decide. This provision applies to women also. Persons who | 
fall in the obligatory class, may remain in private associations, if wi 
they choose, provided they offer equal facilities and benefits. Mem- 
bers pay thirty centimes per week; employers are not obliged to 
contribute to the funds, but the communes had to contribute a <a 
annually not exceeding two francs for every person insured. A mem-— 
ber was entitled to benefit fees if he had paid dues for at least six 
months, and had been out of work at least five days, provided he > 
did not refuse work offered to him. Benefit fees amounted to one © 
franc per day as a minimum and could not be given for longer than 
sixty days inany one year. A fund of this kind was established in the | 
city of St. Gall by decision of the electors, June 23, 1895. The fees were 
fixed at fifteen centimes per week for those who earned three anes 
or less per day; and twenty centimes for those who earned from three 
to four frances per day, and thirty centimes for those who earned from 
four to five francs. Persons received no benefits who were out of 
work because of their own fault, or those who left work to take part 
in a strike, or those who refused work assigned to them by the regis- 
try bureau of the city; those out of work because of sickness or acci-— 
dent are also entitled to no benefits from this fund, because they 


should receive benefits from special funds for these purposes. The - 


benefits were fixed at one franc, eighty centimes per day for those 
whose wages were from two to three francs; two francs, ten centimes — 
for those whose wages were from three to four francs, and two 
francs, forty centimes for those who receive from four to five 
francs wages. Periods of indemnity were limited to sixty days > 
per year, the funds were administered by a commission of nine 
members, two elected by the municipal authorities and seven by © 
the workmen insured. Three thousand members were enrolled, 
of whom twenty per cent belonged in the first class of wage-earners, | 
sixty per cent in the second class, and twenty per cent in the 


third class, earning from four to five francs per day. The report 
of the results of the first year’s experiment to June 30, 1896, is not 
yet at hand. 
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The city of Basle has under consideration an obligatory insurance 
law somewhat similar to that of the Canton of St. Gall, but ae 
out in far greater detail. It proposes to extend the obligatory prin- 
ciple to all Swiss born or foreign workmen employed in industries 
now subject to the Federal Factory Law and to those who work as 
masons or bricklayers. Obligatory insurance is to commence at the 
age of fourteen years, but does not apply to those who have an annual 
salary of over two thousand francs, nor to apprentices under eighteen — ‘ 
years of age, who receive less than two hundred francs annually. It 
is proposed to divide workmen into two groups, first, those who work 
in factories, and second, masons and bricklayers. Each of these . 
groups is to be sub-divided into three classes; first, consisting of those 
who earn fifteen francs or less per week; second, those who earn from 
fifteen to twenty-four francs per week; third, those who earn more 
than twenty-four francs per week. The dues of members vary from 
twenty centimes per week for the first sub-division of the first group _ 
to sixty centimes per week for the third sub-division of the second 
group, the maximum fees amounting to two and a half per cent of — 
the wages. The employers contribute ten centimes per week for each - 
person insured in the first group, and twenty centimes per week for — 
the second group. The city is responsible for the expenses of admin- 
istration, and in addition, contributes the sum of 25,000 francs per 
year. It is interesting to note the five conditions under which mem- 
bers lose all rights to indemnity in cases of non-employment; first, 
when they are out of work because of a dispute with their employer 
on the subject of wages; second, when they voluntarily leave their 
place; third, when they have been discharged by their employer for 
any violation of federal laws regulating employment; fourth, when | 
non-employment is caused by sickness or accident; fifth, when work | 
offered is refused. Benefit fees vary from eighty centimes to two 
francs per day, graded with minute exactness eacenangs to the several 
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BOOKS RECEIVED FROM OCTOBER 1 TO DECEMBER 1, 1896. 


Abbott, L., Christianity and Social Problems. Boston: Houghton. $1.25. 

A Free Coinage Catechism. Present Problems Pub. Co. $0.01. 

Altgeld, J. P., Live Questions. Humboldt. $0.35. 

American Conference on International Arbitration held in Washington April 22 
and 23, 1896. Baker & Taylor. $1.50. 

Andrews, C. M., Historical Development of Modern Europe. Vol. I. Putnam’s. 

* Andrews, J. DeW. (Editor), The Works of James Wilson. 2 Vols. Chicago: Cal- 
laghan. $7.00. 

Antoine, R. P. C., Cours d'Economie sociale. Paris: Guillaumin. 9/*%. 

Armstrong, M. L., & Sceets, G. N., The Social Secret. Allison Co. $0.50. 

Arnold-Foster, H. O., The Citizen Reader. Cassell. $0.35. 

Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. American Book Co. $0.35. 

Bader, K., Beitrige zur Geschichte des Kélner Verbundbriefes von 1396. Darm- 
stadt: Bergstrasser. 

Baillet, F., De l’Association: Son Influence sur le Rapprochement de 1l’Ouvrier et 
du Patron. Paris: Larose. 4/%. 

Balicki, S., L’Etat comme Organisation coercitive de la Société politique. Paris: 
Giard & Briére. 

Barker, Wharton, Bimetallism. Philadelphia: Barker Pub. Co. $1.00, 

Bek, H., Das Forum delicti commissi und der Art der That im Sinne des Strasge- 
sekbuches. Mainz: Zabern. 

Boker, Gustav, Geschichte und Organisation der amtlichen Statistik in Ungarn. 
Budapest: Pester Buchdruckerei-Actien-Gesellschaft. 

Bopp, A., Die’Adminicula der Jura in re Aliena nach rémischen Recht. Mainz: 
Joh. Wirth. 

Bowen, H. W., International Law. Putnam's. $1.25. 

Bryce, J., The American Commonwealth. Abridged Edition. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Cannan, Edwin (Editor), Lectures by Adam Smith. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Captain John Smith’s True Relation, 1608. Lovell & Co. $0.10. 

Chetwood, John, Jr., Immigration Fallacies. Boston: Arena Co. $0.25. 

Coghlan, T. A., A Statistical Account of the Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1895-96. 
Sydney: Charles Potter. 


_ Cohn,G., Die deutsche Frauenbewegung. Berlin: Paetel. 4 m. 


Converse, J. H., An Address on Citizenship and Technical Education. South Beth- 
lehem: Lehigh University. 

Delaire, A., F. Le Play et la Science Sociale. 3d Edition. Paris: Réforme Sociale. 

Dieterich, J., Die Polenkriege Konrads II und der Friede v. Merseburg. Giessen: 
v. Munchow. 

Dolling, R. R., Ten Years ina Portsmouth Slum. London: Sonnenschein. 6s. 

Dove, P. E., Theory of Human Progression. Humboldt. $0.50. 

DuBois, W. E. B., Suppression of African Slave Trade. Longmans. 

Ehrich, L. R., The Poison in our Circulation. New York Reform Club. $0.05. _ 

_ Ely, R. T., Social Law of Service. Eaton & Mains. 

English Historical Reprints. No.I. Relations between Church and State Medi- 
eval, Ann Arbor: Sheehan & Co. 

v. Erdberg-Krezenciewski, R. Johann Joachim Becker. Jena: Fischer. 3 m. 
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Evil and Evolution. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Extracts from Lincoln's State Papers. Lovell & Co, —_ 

Family Budgets. London: King & Son. 2s. 6d. 

Feig, J., Hausgewerbe und Fabrikbetrieb in der Berliner Wasche-Industrie. 
(Schmoller’s Forschungen.) Leipzig: Duncker. 3.20 m. 

Ferri, E., Socialisme et Science positive. Paris: Giard & Briére. 4 /. 

Fouillée, A., Le Mouvement positiviste et la Conception sociologique du Monde. | 
Paris: Alcan, 7.50/%. 

Free Coinage and the Farmer. Present Problems Pub. Co. $0.01. 

Fromm, E., Frankfurts Textilgewerbe im Mittelalter. Frankfurt: Osterrieth. 

Galton, F. W. (Editor), The Tailoring Trade. Longmans. $1.50. 

Gariel, G., Les Sociétés coopératives et la Réforme législative. Paris: Rousseau. 

Gassner, E., Das Erbrecht der Ehegatten in den beiden rechtsrheinischen Pro- 
vinzen des Grossherzogtums Heffen. Mainz: Kupferberg. 
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